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PREFACE 

I  WISH  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the 
following  books:  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic/'  by  Motley ;  "  Holland  and  its  People/' 
by  Edmondo  de  Amicis,  translated  by  Caroline 
Tilton;  "The  Scottish  Staple  in  the  Nether- 
lands/' by  M.  P.  Rooseboom ;  and  "  William  the 
Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,"  by  Ruth  Putnam, 
from  the  last  of  which  I  have,  with  the  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  quoted 
"The  Beggars'  Echo." 

With  great  pleasure  I  also  take  this  opportunity 
of  thanking  His  Honour  Judge  Loth  for  his 
many  kind  acts  in  Holland,  and  for  reading 
through  the  proofs  of  this  little  book. 

L.  EDNA  WALTER. 


MANCHESTER, 
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HOLLAND 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  DUTCHMAN'S  OUTPOSTS 

"  GOD  made  the  sea,  but  we  made  the  land,"  says 
the  Dutchman,  and  if  he  added,  "The  founda- 
tions of  Amsterdam  were  laid  upon  herring  bones," 
he  would  have  given  in  these  two  proverbs  a 
picturesque,  though  abridged,  history  of  the  growth 
of  his  country,  physically  and  commercially. 

You  have  only  to  land  at  Flushing  to  be  able 
to  realize  at  once  the  meaning  of  the  first  state- 
ment, for  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  landing- 
stage  and  station  you  come  to  locks  and  sluices, 
and  beyond  those  the  beginnings  of  a  wall  of 
masonry  running  down  to  the  sea.  That  is  the 
dyke,  and  as  you  walk  along  the  top  and  see  the 
houses  down  below  on  the  right,  you  feel  how 
terrible  must  their  position  seem  when  the  waves 
are  lashed  into  fury  by  a  westerly  wind  and  the 
breakers  at  flood-tide  dash  their  endless  spray 
right  over  the  barrier. 

That  dyke  at  Flushing  is  your  first  near  glimpse 
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THE  OUTPOSTS  THE  FASCINATION 

of  the  Dutchman's  outpost  in  his  war  with  the 
waves,  and  you  will  find  it  repeated,  sometimes 
stronger,  sometimes  wider,  and  sometimes  in 
double  or  even  treble  lines,  broken  here  and 
there  by  sand-dunes,  for  1,500  miles  round  the 
coast. 

Without  these  dykes  there  would  be  no  ports 
at  Flushing  or  at  Rotterdam.  Amsterdam  would 
be  a  mud-heap,  and  the  cabbage  fields  around 
Middelburg  would  lie  beneath  the  waves. 

The  Dutch  have  been  building  dykes  for 
about  two  thousand  years,  and  here  in  this  island 
of  Walcheren,  not  a  dozen  miles  away  from 
Flushing,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  achieve- 
ments— the  great  dyke  at  Westcapelle.  You  can 
reach  it  easily  enough  from  Flushing,  or  if  you 
are  staying  at  the  delightful  old-world  city  of 
Middelburg  you  can  travel  to  it  by  a  sleepy  little 
steam  tramway  in  half  an  hour  or  so.  Perhaps 
the  dyke  does  not  flash  upon  you  suddenly  with 
all  its  massive  strength  because  its  slope  towards 
the  sea  is  so  gradual,  but  it  is  one  of  the  mightiest 
in  the  kingdom,  and  engineers  speaking  all  tongues 
come  from  far  and  near  to  see  it. 

The  calmest  waves  beat  with  a  dull  thud  on  the 
sloping  stones  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other 
there  are  tidy  rows  of  little  blue  and  white  houses 
nestling  against  the  steeper  wall.  For  several 
hours  of  every  day  and  night  the  waves  are  on  a 
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OF  HOLLAND  THE  OUTPOSTS 

level  with  their  windows,  but  the  inhabitants  pay 
little  heed  to  it.  The  villagers  of  Westcapelle 
use  the  dyke  as  their  promenade  on  holidays,  the 
children  find  it  a  fine  playground,  yet  often  the 
sea  has  wrenched  up  the  wooden  stakes,  torn 
away  the  stones,  and  rushed  into  the  fields  behind. 
A  wide  road  and  a  railway  track  run  along  the 
top,  a  windmill  or  two  add  a  picturesque  touch, 
and  it  slopes  gently  down  to  the  North  Sea  for  a 
distance  of  300  feet.  Half  a  dozen  rows  of  high 
stakes  break  the  force  of  the  waves  at  the  bottom, 
and  wooden  fibres  have  been  woven  in  between 
the  stones  to  hold  them  in  place.  From  the 
Dunes  of  Zoutelande  it  runs  on  till  it  meets  the 
Dunes  of  Domburg.  There  are  special  men,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  a  special  race  descended 
from  old  marauding  Normans,  who  look  after  and 
repair  the  dyke.  They  and  their  pile-driving 
machine  can  be  seen  any  time  along  the  wall, 
hammering  stones  or  piles  into  the  ground.  It 
would  seem  that  this  present  wall  could  never 
be  broken  through,  but  there  still  stand  a  few  of 
the  hills  of  refuge  not  very  far  away  as  a  reminder 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  past.  When  floods 
were  very  common  the  people  fled  to  the  top  of 
earthen  mounds  which  they  had  built;  these, 
overgrown  with  grass,  now  serve  as  toboggan  runs 
for  the  children,  while  an  athletic  cow  or  two 
will  mount  to  the  top  in  search  of  fodder. 
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We  are  here  in  the  province  of  Zeeland,  that 
collection  of  islands  and  sandbanks  which  has 
for  its  motto  "  Luctor  et  emergo,"  and  for  arms  a 
lion  swimming.  Every  one  of  its  islands  has  at 
some  time  or  other  been  buried  beneath  the 
waves,  the  inhabitants  drowned,  cattle  destroyed, 
fields,  farms,  and  industries  ruined.  North  and 
South  Beveland,  Schouwen,  Tholen,  have  all 
disappeared  in  turn  ;  in  1 808  the  waters  were 
over  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  Middelburg  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  rest  of  the  island  of 
Walcheren  but  the  tops  of  the  highest  dunes. 

Opposite  to  Flushing  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
wide  Scheldt  estuary  lies  a  strip  of  land  known  as 
Flemish  Zeeland.  It  is  the  first  bit  of  Holland 
seen  from  a  boat  coming  up  the  channel  to 
Flushing,  or  coming  down  the  river  from  Antwerp. 
It  is  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  land  of  sea  and 
water  of  which  it  forms  part.  The  estuary  of  the 
Scheldt  is  wide,  but  it  used  to  be  wider.  There 
was,  in  fact,  a  great  gulf  of  the  sea  covering  the 
land  which  is  now  reclaimed.  From  about  the 
twelfth  century  the  almost  amphibious  inhabitants 
of  Flemish  Zeeland  began  the  work  of  reclaiming 
their  land,  and  by  the  sixteenth  they  had  produced 
a  prosperous  agricultural  country  to  the  west  of 
Antwerp,  and  had  guarded  it  by  a  chain  of  dykes. 
Then  came  the  trouble  with  Spain,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  armed  revolt 
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of  the  Netherlands.  A  Spanish  army  demanded 
control  of  their  consciences  and  the  command  of 
their  cities.  They  gave  neither.  Attacked  by 
overwhelming  numbers,  they  determined  to  give 
back  to  the  sea  what  it  had  taken  them  400  years 
to  gain.  They  cut  their  dykes  and  drowned 
their  fields,  but  they  gave  one  of  those  blows  to 
the  Spanish  King  which  in  the  end  enabled  a 
little  nation  of  freemen  to  triumph  over  the 
tyranny  of  a  great  Empire. 

After  the  forces  of  Spain  were  finally  driven 
out,  the  men  of  Flemish  Zeeland  began  to 
get  back  their  sea-covered  territory.  The  gulf 
was  narrowed,  the  waters  were  pushed  back, 
dykes  were  built,  and  now  once  more  the  pros- 
perous farms,  villages,  and  towns  appear  on  the 
low  green  strip,  and  one  wonders  whether  another 
century  will  see  the  land  extending  and  taking  in 
those  yellow  sandbanks  upon  which  flocks  ot 
seagulls  settle  at  low  tide,  or  whether  the  sea 
will  again  flow  forwards  and  restore  the  gulf  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  As  it  is  with  Flemish  Zeeland, 
so  it  has  been  with  the  whole  of  this  little  country  ; 
it  has  been  wrested  from  the  sea  by  the  hand  of 
the  Hollander;  it  has  been  formed  and  shaped 
by  his  work,  it  is  held  by  his  watchfulness,  and 
when  his  vigilance  relaxes  it  will  sink  back  again 
into  the  chaos  from  which  he  manufactured  it. 
Truly  it  is  an  artificial  country. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE    WAR    WITH  THE    WATERS 

To  understand  the  magnitude  of  his  work  we 
must  go  backwards  more  than  2,000  years,  when 
the  country  was  an  enormous  swamp,  invaded 
twice  a  day  by  the  ocean  tide,  so  that  no  one 
knew  whether  to  look  upon  the  region  as  belong- 
ing to  the  land  or  the  sea.  There  are  legends 
of  earlier  forests,  but  these  had  either  been  en- 
gulfed by  a  tempestuous  sea  or  destroyed  by  the 
fury  of  the  northern  gales.  Swamps,  huge  storm- 
swept  lakes,  and  great  gulfs  of  the  sea  succeeded 
each  other  throughout  this  forbidding  country, 
but  in  spite  of  horrors  underfoot  and  tempests 
overhead  some  primitive  men  had  pitched  their 
cabins  on  it.  Their  condition  was  wretched. 
They  had  to  find  spots  of  land  a  little  higher  than 
the  rest,  or  raise  up  mounds  themselves,  so  that 
they  could  escape  the  high  tides.  Thus  perched, 
they  looked  like  mariners  on  a  ship.  When 
the  tide  went  out  they,  as  though  shipwrecked, 
hurried  out  of  their  cabins  after  the  fish  which 
panted  on  the  slimy  mud.  There  was  not  a  tree 
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to  be  seen,  not  even  a  shrub.  They  managed  to 
make  cords  of  sedge  and  rushes  and  wove  the 
cords  into  fishing-nets.  They  could  keep  no 
flocks  and  grow  no  corn,  so  they  had  only  fish  and 
bird's  eggs  to  live  on.  They  scraped  up  peat  with 
their  hands,  dried  it  in  the  wind,  for  the  sun  gave 
them  little  warmth,  and  used  the  peat  for  cooking 
their  food.  For  drink  they  had  only  the  rain- 
water, which  they  collected  in  little  holes  dug  at 
the  entrance  to  their  huts.  It  took  a  hardy  folk 
to  survive  in  conditions  like  these,  and  many  must 
have  died,  frozen  by  the  northern  blasts. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  men  hardened  by 
such  a  life  escaped  conquest  when  the  Romans 
came  along.  These  Batavians  were  regarded  by 
the  legions  from  the  South  as  their  allies,  not 
their  dependents,  and  Caesar  reckoned  them  as 
the  bravest  of  his  army  :  he  chose  his  personal 
bodyguard  from  among  their  number. 

Before  the  date  of  the  Christian  era  the  early 
inhabitants  had  realized  that  their  only  hope  of 
getting  any  service  from  the  land  was  to  devise 
some  means  of  keeping  back  the  tide.  They 
began  to  build  primitive  dykes. 

It  was  not  only  the  sea  in  front  of  him  that  the 
Hollander  had  to  fight ;  he  had  the  lakes  ready 
to  overflow  the  country  at  every  storm,  and  rivers 
on  every  side.  The  rivers,  sluggish  in  their 
flow,  divided,  united,  and  divided  again  until 
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it  would  seem  that  they  had  lost  their  way.  After 
every  flood  too  they  followed  new  paths,  made 
fresh  lakes,  and  wandered  in  a  confused  labyrinth 
through  this  delta  of  their  own  making. 

Upon  the  fact  that  it  was  a  delta,  Napoleon 
built  a  most  ingenious  reason  for  claiming  the 
country  rather  more  than  a  century  ago.  A  delta 
is  formed  of  the  fine  sand  and  other  matters 
which  a  river  brings  down  from  the  land  where  it 
rises  and  which,  carried  so  easily  where  the  river's 
flow  is  rapid,  must  needs  be  thrown  down  where 
its  speed  is  checked.  Napoleon  argued  that,  as 
he  had  conquered  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rhine, 
the  water  and  all  that  it  carried  were  his,  and 
therefore  the  Delta  at  its  mouth  was  as  much  his 
as  the  conquered  land  of  which  it  had  once  formed 
a  part.  The  geographical  accuracy  of  the  reason- 
ing was  more  acceptable  than  the  ethics  of  his 
political  claim,  but  he  took  the  country  all  the  same. 

The  Holland  which  Napoleon  wanted  was,  how- 
ever, a  country  vastly  different  from  the  natural 
delta  of  the  Rhine,  Scheldt,  and  Maas,  with  which 
the  early  Hollander  found  himself  forced  to  deal. 

As  for  these  wandering  rivers,  he  had  to 
persuade  them  into  fixed  paths,  and  then  build 
banks  to  keep  them  there.  Moreover,  as  the 
rivers  continued  to  carry  their  muddy  sand 
as  before,  and  deposit  it  within  their  own  con- 
fined beds,  the  beds  and  the  water  gradually 
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rose,  so  that  the  banks  had  to  be  raised  too. 
Hence  there  is  the  curious  spectacle  to  be 
seen  in  Holland  of  waterways,  embankments,  and 
ships  high  above  the  land.  In  a  country  which 
provided  him  with  neither  stone  nor  tree,  the  task 
of  the  Hollander  was  no  light  one.  He  culti- 
vated willows,  planted  them  in  hundreds  around 
every  reclaimed  field,  and  used  their  twigs  to  bind 
together  his  banks  of  earth  and  sand. 

All  the  same,  a  north-west  wind  has  often 
driven  their  waters  back,  and  sent  Waal  and  Maas 
and  Scheldt  over  banks  and  fields  and  villages. 

It  is  said  that  a  big  flood  has  taken  place 
every  seven  years.  Every  province  has  its  list 
of  inundations.  Friesland  was  covered  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  in  the  thirteenth  the  sea 
dashed  in  at  the  northern  corner,  forming  the 
great  Dollart  Gulf,  which  still  remains.  Friesland 
and  North  Holland  were  one  land  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  a  terrible  storm  brought 
in  the  water  from  the  North,  tearing  a  passage  for 
itself  in  the  soft  earth,  till  its  waves  rolled  into 
the  Flevo  Lake.  Thus  was  caused  the  gulf  known 
as  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  in  its  formation  there 
perished  over  80,000  souls.  The  islands  of 
Wieringen,  Marken,  and  Urk  were  left  to  show 
where  the  land  had  been. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  of  all  these  catastro- 
phes took  place  in  1421,  when  the  North  Sea, 
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swamping  the  island  of  Zeeland,  pushed  back  the 
swollen  Maas  till  it  overwhelmed  in  one  night 
seventy-two  villages  and  drowned  100,000  people. 
It  left  behind  it  the  great  waterway  now  known 
as  the  Hollandsch  Diep,  and  a  maze  of  islands 
soon  surrounded  with  reeds,  and  therefore  known 
as  the  Biesbosch.  On  one  of  these  islands  stands 
Dordrecht. 

Amsterdam  herself  has  seen  the  enemy  at  her 
gates,  and  in  fact,  there  is  not  a  city  from  the 
Dollart  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  between  the  H  elder 
and  Flushing,  which  has  not  at  some  time  been 
robbed  of  life  and  living  by  the  victorious  waves. 

There  is  never  a  day  when  the  war  between  the 
Hollander  and  the  sea  is  not  going  on.  If  there  is 
apparent  truce  when  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  wind  is 
still,  there  are  preparations  going  on  all  the  same. 
Delft  is  training  up  three  hundred  men  a  year  to  act 
as  officers  for  the  defending  army,  and  these  officers 
have  to  be  engineers,  builders,  botanists,  foresters 
and  indeed  prophets.  They  are  the  keenest  brains 
to  be  found  in  this  country  of  clear  intellects. 
The  State  Department  of  whom  these  men  are 
the  officers  is  called  De  Waterstaat,  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown  responsible  for  its  working 
is  the  most  important  minister  in  Holland  ;  on 
him  depends  the  actual  life  or  death  of  five 
million  people. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Hollander  has  had 
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enough  to  do  to  wage  war  on  the  water,  but 
he  has  had  another  enemy  to  fight  too.  The 
wind  blows  with  cutting  power  through  the  land, 
but  with  wonderful  skill  he  learnt  to  harness  this 
element,  and  made  it  fight  on  his  side  against 
the  other.  He  erected  windmills  all  over  the 
country,  and  by  their  aid  pumped  up  water  from 
the  land  into  canals  which  he  cut  and  lined. 

The  Hollanders  were  forced  by  necessity  to 
construct  canals,  for  as  fast  as  they  tried  to  make 
roads,  the  stones  or  bricks  sank  into  the  mud  and 
left  things  as  soft  and  boggy  as  before  ;  so  with 
their  usual  enterprise  they  started  upon  canals, 
and  have  not  ceased  constructing  them  for  eight 
hundred  years.  They  are  of  all  depths  and  widths, 
from  the  narrow  ditches  running  at  the  side  of 
every  road,  crossing  every  field  and  bordering  every 
garden  to  the  great  North  Sea  Canal,  the  latest  of 
these  great  waterways,  big  enough  to  carry  ocean 
liners  from  the  North  Sea  direct  to  Amsterdam. 

By  means  of  this  grand  network  of  water- 
ways every  town  has  become  a  port,  every 
village  can  communicate  with  the  sea.  Canals 
form  the  chief  roadways  of  the  country  and  the 
chief  streets  of  the  towns  ;  instead  of  heavy  carts 
and  straining  horses  there  are  broad  -  beamed 
barges  and  brown  sails  ;  instead  of  wheelbarrows, 
one  sees  deftly  turned  rafts  gliding  slowly  along. 

The  Hollander  has  taken  prisoner  his  limpid 
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enemy,  has  divided  him,  disciplined  him  and  finally 
marshalled  him  into  1,500  miles  of  throbbing 
service. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Dutchman  has  become  so 
used  to  his  war  of  defence  against  the  waters  that 
it  has  almost  become  a  kind  of  sport  to  him,  so 
that  every  now  and  then  he  changes  from  defen- 
sive to  offensive  tactics  and  orders  the  sea  back,  or 
turns  a  lake  into  fields  and  pastures.  The  famous 
Haarlem  Lake,  which  was  large  enough  to  be  lashed 
into  terrific  storms  wherein  vessels  were  wrecked, 
and  which  had  driven  its  flooded  waters  up  to 
the  gates  of  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  was  at  last 
ordered  by  the  Dutch  Government  to  retire.  In 
1 893  the  work  was  begun  and  a  double  dyke  was 
built  all  round  the  lake,  with  a  wide  canal  which 
was  to  carry  off  the  water  to  the  sea.  Three 
enormous  engines  were  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
lake,  and  its  surface  slowly  sank.  The  change 
was  almost  imperceptible,  only  one  centimetre  a 
day,  but  after  three  years  the  waters  of  the 
turbulent  lake  had  all  gone  to  join  the  still  more 
turbulent  North  Sea.  The  bed  of  the  lake  was 
dug,  fertilized  and  manured.  Each  province  sent 
men  to  settle  on  the  new  Polder.  They  planted 
colza  and  then  grain.  Villages  sprang  up  between 
Leyden  and  Amsterdam  and  sent  away  their 
produce  by  the  new  canal. 

Most  nations  build  up  their  farming  operations 
12 
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upon  a  soil  already  there  ;  not  so  the  Dutch,  they 
had  to  make  the  soil.  All  they  had  was  sand, 
moor  and  fen,  all  they  could  get  out  of  the  earth 
was  clay  and  peat.  They  were  however  clever 
with  both.  They  carried  to  the  sterile  sand  clay 
from  one  part  of  the  country  or  the  peat  refuse 
from  another,  they  ploughed  up  the  land  surface 
and  manured  it.  But  the  porous  sand  drank  up 
the  manure  so  that  the  process  of  enrichment  had 
to  be  renewed  again  and  again.  At  one  time 
there  were  more  people  employed  in  manuring 
the  land  then  could  be  fed  on  what  it  produced, 
but  they  went  on  all  the  same.  Perhaps  the  old 
Dutchmen  who  made  their  land  out  of  desert  and 
swamp  with  such  patience  and  industry,  and  who 
endured  the  deepest  cuts  of  Nature's  whip  with 
such  indomitable  courage  had  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  or  were  cheered  by  some  dream  of  the 
fertile,  smiling  country  which  was  to  arise  as  a 
result  of  their  labour. 

It  has  certainly  happened  that  the  country 
which  was  described  by  even  De  Witt  as  unfit  to 
be  inhabited  has  been  able  to  lead  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  all  departments  of  agricultural  progress, 
and  can  now,  after  feeding  her  own  people,  send 
out  food  to  the  extent  of  millions  a  year  to  her 
neighbours. 
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CHAPTER  III 

ZEELAND 

THE  western  Province  of  Zeeland,  composed  of 
islands,  peninsulas,  and  sand-banks,  possesses  a 
certain  amount  of  mystery ;  although  near  at 
hand,  they  all,  except  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
seem  so  remote.  Walcheren  possesses  one  end  of 
a  great  railway  line  running  to  the  Capitals  of 
Europe,  which  leaps  over  to  the  Isle  of  South  Beve- 
land  and  thence  to  Brabant,  as  though  the  straits 
had  never  been  there ;  Schouwen  has  a  steam 
tram,  but  the  other  islands  know  only  boats,  and 
from  the  boat  you  see  nothing  of  the  islands.  A 
line  of  yellow  on  the  horizon  broadens  into  a  fringe 
of  sand  as  you  approach  it ;  then  rises  the  sea 
dyke;  what  is  hidden  behind  that  wall  you  can 
guess  but  you  cannot  see.  It  is  the  same  as  you 
glide  slowly  through  the  island  of  Walcheren  by 
the  big  canal  which  bears  its  name.  Nothing 
is  seen  but  the  straight  line  of  grey  stone  forming 
the  high  dyked  bank.  It  is  true  that  the  top  of  a 
tree  occasionally  nods  at  you,  and  you  infer  that 
its  roots  must  be  in  the  ground  somewhere  ;  you 
14 
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may  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  too  of  red  roofs 
clustering  round  a  lofty  steeple,  and  you  may 
imagine  the  clean  streets  of  the  village,  the  tidy 
cottages  and  their  painted  windows,  but  you 
cannot  see  them. 

The  capital  of  the  Province  is  Middelburg,  which 
is  seen  at  its  best  on  Thursday,  its  market  day,  and 
if  you  happen  upon  the  Kermesse  or  fair  week 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  every  day  seems  like  a 
market  day.  The  fine  market  square,  whose  one 
side  is  occupied  by  the  beautiful  Town  Hall,  is 
filled  with  booths  and  stalls.  Business  and  pleasure 
are  intermingled.  An  avenue  of  stalls  covered 
with  white  awning  discloses  baskets  heaped  with 
grapes  and  plums  or  other  fruit,  while  the  fish 
women,  who  come  from  Arnemuiden,  prefer  the 
pavement  and  sit  in  a  picturesque  group  at  the 
corner  of  Gravenstraat  surrounded  by  their  baskets 
of  shrimps  and  small  fresh  fish.  There  are  stalls 
for  silks  and  laces,  stalls  for  cheap  postcards  and 
trinkets,  stalls  where  cakes  (poftertjes  and  waflfelen) 
are  made  and  eaten  hot.  Facing  the  Town  Hall 
is  a  large  travelling  restaurant ;  two  chefs  in 
spotless  white  clothes  stand  behind  a  large  gleam- 
ing kitchener  and  busy  themselves  with  a  number 
of  well-ordered  brass  and  copper  pots,  all  shining 
witnesses  of  the  polishing  they  have  received. 
A  very  large  and  loud  organ,  taking  the  united 
efforts  of  two  men  behind,  attracts  a  crowd  of 
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children,  and  holds  their  eyes  as  well  as  their 
ears,  by  some  dancing  figure  twisting  in  time 
with  the  music.  A  roundabout  which  appears  to 
have  all  sorts  of  complications  in  the  shape  of 
wobbling  floors  and  uncertain  seats  conceals  its 
attractions  inside  a  large  tent,  while  a  man 
taking  up  his  stand  at  the  entrance,  which 
conveniently  faces  a  "  melk-salon,"  announces  the 
pleasures  within  to  an  appreciative  crowd.  The 
square  is  full  of  the  country  people  dressed  in  their 
attractive  costume,  the  men  in  sober  black  and 
the  women  relieving  the  black  of  their  skirts  by 
coloured  fichus  and  snowy  white  coifs. 

The  meat  and  vegetable  market  is  held  under 
the  cover  of  part  of  the  Town  Hall,  an  artistic 
setting  for  so  prosaic  a  subject,  while  the  corn 
market  is  held  at  the  "  Graan  beurs,"  on  the  Dam 
at  the  end  of  the  Dock  into  which  the  barges 
bring  their  golden  loads.  The  streets  are  full  of 
life,  people  passing  and  repassing  each  other 
under  the  beautiful  arch  of  the  old  stone  Gist 
Poort  on  their  way  behind  the  Abbey ;  the 
markets  are  full  of  movement  and  activity  from 
as  early  an  hour  as  six  or  seven  in  the  morning, 
but  there  is  no  noisy  shouting,  everyone  goes 
about  his  business  in  a  quiet  orderly  way.  The 
men,  although  dressed  in  black,  relieve  the 
sobriety  of  their  appearance  by  wearing  large 
silver  clasps  or  buttons,  some  measuring  several 
16 
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inches  across,  at  their  waists  ;  gold  rings  pierce 
the  ears  of  many,  and  their  hair  is  allowed 
to  grow  down  to  their  neck,  where  it  is  clipped 
in  a  way  suggesting  that  a  basin  had  been  placed 
on  their  heads  as  a  guide  to  the  scissors.  They 
wear  black  cloth  peaked  caps,  which  are  usually 
braided.  The  little  boys  are  dressed  like  their 
fathers,  except  that  they  more  often  have  a 
rolled  brim  to  their  hats,  and  on  these  little  chaps 
the  silver  buttons  look  like  veritable  breast- 
plates. The  men  are  always  clean  shaven,  a 
bearded  Zeelander  being  now  almost  unknown, 
and  their  clear-cut  faces  testify  to  an  honest  spirit 
within;  they  are  faces  telling  of  a  determined 
character,  but  above  all,  they  are  faces  to  be 
trusted. 

The  women's  dress  varies  with  the  district,  there 
being  several  different  costumes  even  in  the  island 
of  Walcheren.  It  is  chiefly  the  head-dress  which 
varies,  and  the  most  curious  one  is  the  winged 
coif  of  wired  lace  which  distinguishes  the  maiden 
of  Arnemuiden.  Sometimes  the  women  wear  white 
chemisettes,  and  sometimes  fichus,  which  are  made 
of  every  material  from  white  muslin  to  dark  brown 
cloth.  There  are  however  two  things  in  which 
they  all  agree  :  the  first  is  the  large  number  of 
their  petticoats  and  the  second  the  redness  of 
their  arms.  As  to  the  first,  the  subject  is  shrouded 
in  mystery,  but  the  number  fourteen  has  been 
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known  to  have  been  reached  !  Roundness  and 
size  are  considered  beautiful  and  therefore 
desirable,  so  the  wealthier  a  woman  is  the  more 
petticoats  does  she  wear,  as  if  to  personify 
the  proverb,  "  Well  rounded,  good  Zeelandish.'' 
But  if  her  petticoats  are  voluminous,  her  bodice 
makes  up  for  it  by  being  exceedingly  tight.  From 
their  earliest  years  the  little  girls  are  so  tightly 
clad  that  they  grow  up  flat-chested  ;  their  sleeves 
which  end  well  above  the  elbows,  are  so  tight  that 
their  arms  bulge  out  of  them.  The  result  is  that 
the  arms,  being  always  bare,  are  not  only  red,  but 
approach  a  purple  colour.  The  one  touch  which 
is  really  ugly  in  the  women's  appearance  is  the 
colour  of  their  arms  emerging  from  the  black 
velvet  bodice  which  they  are  so  fond  of  wearing, 
and  which  they  do  not  relax  even  in  the  hottest 
weather. 

Instead  of  wearing  rings  in  their  ears,  the 
women  carry  a  gold  band  round  their  heads  just 
underneath  their  caps,  and  from  this  stands  out  a 
gold  wire  with  a  golden  corkscrew  hanging  down 
over  each  cheek,  or  a  couple  of  square  plates, 
somewhat  like  an  open  book,  over  each  eye.  Even 
the  smallest  towns  have  jewellers'  shops  where 
these  ornaments  can  be  bought;  and  a  peasant 
woman  likes  to  hang  all  sorts  of  trinkets  on  her 
golden  wires.  There  are  no  collars  on  the  dresses, 
so  that  all  the  women  would  give  a  full  display  of 
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throat,  were  it  not  that  they  all  wear  a  tight  neck- 
lace consisting  of  seven  or  eight  rows  of  coral 
beads  fastened  by  a  wide  gold  clasp. 

A  splendid  show  of  peasants'  dresses  can  always 
be  seen  in  the  butter  market  held  under  the 
covered  arcade  of  a  small  quiet  square.  The 
women  and  their  wares  arrive  in  curious  covered 
carts  from  all  the  villages  near.  The  woodwork  of 
the  cart  is  bright  and  gleaming,  sometimes  it  is 
highly  oiled  and  brightly  polished,  sometimes 
painted — the  favourite  colour  being  green — some- 
times it  is  quaintly  carved.  Rounded  hoops  hold 
up  the  canvas,  so  that  it  covers  in  the  cart  com- 
pletely at  the  back,  but  is  limited  to  a  shading 
roof  in  front.  As  many  as  half-a-dozen  red-armed 
buxom  women  will  sometimes  emerge  from  the 
inside  of  one  of  these  Walcheren  chariots,  after 
which  the  driver,  smoking  contentedly,  moves 
away  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  market. 

The  quaintest  corner  of  Middelburg  is  the 
Abdij  square,  with  its  three  old  stone  gates  of 
entry  and  its  grove  of  hoary  chestnut  trees 
darkening  the  centre.  It  is  long  since  any 
monks  inhabited  the  Abbey,  and  most  of  it  is  now 
used  for  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  State.  Middel- 
burg is  the  capital  of  Zeeland,  and  so  it  is  in  one 
of  these  stately  old  buildings  that  the  Parliament 
or  "  States  "  of  the  province  of  Zeeland  meets,  the 
eloquence  of  the  representatives  being  stirred  by 
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the  sight  of  Zeeland  sea  fights  depicted  on  the 
walls  in  beautiful  Gobelin  tapestry  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

One  part  of  the  Abbey  was  used  by  the  Counts 
of  Zeeland  as  a  mint,  and  they  wrote  up  on  the 
front  the  reminder  that  "  Money  is  the  sinews  of 
war/'  but  lest  anyone  should  be  led  to  think  too 
much  of  its  possession,  the  warning  was  added 
that  "  Serving  gold  is  wrong."  In  all  Dutch 
cities  you  meet  with  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Hollander,  to  write  up  some  legend  outside  his 
house.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  a  short  phrase 
typifying  the  life  within,  as  "  Mijn  Genoegen," 
"  My  satisfaction,"  or  "Buiten  Zorg,"  "Without 
care  " — or  a  short  statement  of  the  owner's  philo- 
sophy in  the  form  of  a  proverb,  as  "  Peace  is 
money/'  or  of  his  hobby,  as  "  Here  is  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  gardening." 

The  old  buildings  of  Holland  have  another 
attraction  in  their  brightly  painted  outside 
shutters.  The  usual  pattern  on  them  is  supposed 
to  represent  a  single  curtain  hung  down  the 
centre  of  each  window  and  tied  in  the  middle. 
The  curves  being  conventionalized  into  straight 
lines,  the  whole  effect  is  that  of  a  number  of 
bright  hour  glasses  arranged  along  each  floor. 
The  shutters  are  often  painted  in  yellow  and 
green,  so  that  they  make  with  the  red  roofs 
a  wonderful  display  of  colour,  as  though  the 
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Hollander,  lacking  the  beauty  of  form  in  his 
natural  surroundings,  tried  to  make  up  for  it  by 
richness  of  colour  in  the  work  of  his  hands.  The 
windows  of  the  Town  Hall  are  provided  with  these 
quaint  shutters,  while  the  shutters  of  the  build- 
ings round  the  Abbey  Square,  though  not  showing 
the  common  hour-glass  design,  are  of  bright  con- 
trasting hues,  and  are  specially  attractive  outside 
the  rooms  containing  the  old  records  and  archives 
of  the  Province. 

Go  where  you  will  in  Middelburg,  you  never 
get  away  from  Lange  Jan,  the  great  tower  of  the 
Abbey,  for  Lange  Jan,  like  every  other  steeple  in 
Holland,  is  provided  with  an  extensive  supply  of 
bells,  and  being  wound  up  twice  daily  by  old 
Hendrik,  tells  you  the  time  with  a  persistency 
through  the  day  and  night  that  might  sometimes, 
you  feel,  be  relaxed  with  advantage.  At  every  hour 
and  half-hoiirhe  calls  your  attention  to  the  passing 
of  the  day,  and  reminds  you  again  at  the  quarters  ; 
lest,  however,  you  should  forget,  and  not  attend 
to  the  small  division  of  time,  he  throws  in  a  few 
bars  every  seven  and  a  half  minutes.  He  calls  you 
at  half-past  seven  to  the  tune  of  the  "  Wine 
Waltz,"  and  steadies  your  footsteps  breakfastwards 
at  eight  with  the  "  Sixty-eighth  Psalm  "  worked 
out  very  fully  and  completely.  He  will  trip  you 
out  to  the  "  Dance  of  the  Gnomes,"  and  speed 
you  in  to  the  "  Children's  Frolic " — in  fact,  he 
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will  see  to  it  that  his  bells  chorus  every  act  of  the 
day  or  dream  of  the  night. 

He  has  a  rival,  a  follower,  in  "  Foolish  Betsy," 
who  lives  a  few  doors  away  at  the  Town  Hall. 
Betsy  gives  you  drama  as  well  as  music,  and  when 
the  hour  strikes  she  presents  two  horsemen  char- 
ging, while  at  the  half-hour  two  warriors  armed 
with  halberds  furiously  attack  each  other.  No 
one  however  pays  that  attention  to  Betsy  which 
her  sex  and  position  might  seem  to  warrant,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  Long  John's  time  is  law, 
and  Foolish  Betsy  generally  tunes  up  after  he  has 
finished.  In  the  larger  towns  many  sets  of  bells 
often  start  independent  melodies  at  the  same 
moment,  and  the  tortured  ear  of  the  visitor  rather 
wishes  they  would  imitate  this  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  Betsy  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
John. 

The  tower  of  Long  John  is  worth  climbing, 
although  it  is  nearly  300  feet  up,  and  old  Hend- 
rik  will  tell  you  he  has  never  missed  his  double 
ascent  for  twenty-five  years.  At  6  a.m.  and 
6  p.m.,  in  summer  sunlight  or  winter's  night,  he 
makes  his  solitary  climb  to  wind  up  the  drum  for 
the  working  of  those  forty-one  bells.  He  will 
accompany  a  favoured  visitor  too  sometimes,  so 
that  20,000  ascents  is  something  like  Hendrik's 
record.  Perhaps  Zacharias  Janssen,  whose  house 
was  just  at  the  foot  of  the  Abbey  Tower,  was 
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inspired  by  the  view  from  the  top  to  crave  for 
further  sight,  and  invented  the  telescope  in  order 
that  he  might  pick  out  the  Dunes  of  Heyst,  or 
count  the  steeples  of  Antwerp  ! 

The  air  is  so  clear — as  indeed  it  often  is  in 
Zeeland — that  without  Janssen's  invention  the 
sea  can  be  seen  beyond  Flushing,  and  even  beyond 
Domburg,  while  all  around  stand  out  the  level 
roads,  made  as  so  often  in  Holland  of  hard  yellow 
bricks,  shaded  with  even  rows  of  willow  trees. 
The  lines  of  the  canals  with  their  gliding  barges, 
or  puffing  steam-tugs  gleam  in  every  direction, 
while  around  and  beyond  these  is  the  treeless 
plain  of  Walcheren  looking  like  a  huge  market 
garden  with  the  steeples  of  Veere  in  the  distance. 

With  all  its  miles  of  coastline  Holland  has  few 
seaside  haunts.  There  is  Scheveningento  attract 
wealth  and  fashion,  and  there  is  Domburg  after 
the  manner  of  Scheveningen,  but  smaller,  less 
crowded  and  less  pretentious.  At  low  water 
there  is  a  magnificent  stretch  of  fine  hard  sand  ;  at 
high  water  the  sea  comes  up  to  the  Dunes,  which 
here  and  there  have  to  be  protected  by  stone- 
work. The  shore  is  however  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  square  patches  by  long  arms  of  tall 
wooden  piles,  so  that  an  uninterrupted  view  or 
walk  along  the  sands  is  impossible.  One  of  these 
squares  is  filled  with  bathers  and  their  friends. 
It  would  seem  that  the  entire  visiting  population 
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of  Domburg  congregates  in  this  one  limited  area, 
so  close  together  are  the  machines  and  the  hooded 
wicker-chairs  in  which  sit  the  lazy  or  the  studious. 
On  a  hot  day  there  is  not  an  empty  chair  to  be 
found  and  the  women  in  charge  take  many  a 
silver  "  dubbeltje  "  in  the  sunny  hours. 

By  arrangement,  women  bathe  at  the  left  and 
men  at  the  right  of  the  enclosure,  and  an  alarm- 
ing individual  in  red  runs  about  looking  after  the 
machines  and  blowing  a  horn  to  announce  to  a  too 
venturesome  bather  that  danger  is  ahead.  Across 
his  red  back  stand  out  the  words  "  Bad  man," 
which  to  the  natives  indicate  his  calling,  though 
they  might,  by  an  English  visitor,  be  mistaken  for 
a  frank  description  of  his  character  !  Even  at  its 
calmest  the  North  Sea  comes  in  against  the  piles 
with  considerable  violence,  and  long  fixed  ropes 
are  run  out  from  the  shore  for  the  protection  of 
the  bathers. 

The  village  of  Domburg  nestles  down  behind 
the  Dunes.  It  is  useless  for  visitors  to  try  to  find 
rooms  with  a  sea  view.  There  is  no  sea  view.  In 
Holland  there  never  is.  The  only  exception  is  that 
of  a  stray  hotel,  which  risks  a  limited  existence 
by  being  built  on  the  flattened  top  of  a  sandhill. 

The  Dunes  themselves  have  been  planted  with 

sturdy,  prickly  grass,  whose  spreading  roots  bind 

the  loose  sand  together  and  strengthen  them  as 

ramparts  against  the  sea.     The  children  manage 
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to  make  little  smooth  paths  for  themselves,  down 
which  they  can  slide,  or  they  sit  among  the  Dunes 
with  their  white  caps  showing  picturesquely  among 
the  long  grass.  These  Dunes  become  more  and 
more  extensive  towards  the  north,  where  they 
form  a  miniature  range  of  mountains  nearly  a  mile 
in  depth,  protecting  the  Vrouwepolder  behind. 

Behind  the  Dunes  on  their  actual  slope  is  a 
mass  of  scrubby  undergrowth  not  at  all  orna- 
mental, but  playing  its  part  in  binding  the  earth 
and  tempering  the  wind  to  the  wooded  parks 
beyond.  Extensive  woods  are  so  rare  in  this 
country  where  few  trees  grow  by  nature  that 
those  round  Domburg  are  famous,  and  are  con- 
sidered among  the  sights  of  Walcheren.  Near 
West  Hove  too  they  guard  an  ancient  treasure  in 
the  shape  of  a  Roman  bridge  and  some  stones  set 
up  or  used  by  the  Druids,  but  the  chief  charm  of 
the  woods  is  the  quiet  retreat  they  give  from  the 
glare  of  the  shadeless  shore  beyond  the  Dunes. 

Domburg  has  started  a  Kursaal,  a  Bad  Pavilion 
and  a  band ;  it  has  beautiful  air  and  splendid 
bathing.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  those  who  wish 
to  do  nothing  but  inhale  the  air  and  live  in  the 
sea,  but  there  are  no  cliffs  with  jagged  outline  to 
feast  the  imagination,  no  rocks  with  fairy  ponds 
and  clinging  seaweed,  no  beach  of  pebbles  and  no 
stone  except  such  as  D  e  Waterstraat  has  fetched 
from  Norway  and  built  into  its  dykes. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  TRADING  PORT  OF  OLDEN  TIME 

MIDDELBURG  used  to  be  an  important  port  and 
trading  centre,  and  felt  great  rivalry  with 
Antwerp  and  Bruges  on  the  one  hand  and  Veere 
on  the  other. 

In  olden  times  a  large  trade  was  carried 
on  between  Scotland  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
whenever  there  was  trade  the  traders  called 
for  concessions.  The  monks  of  old  time  were 
always  farmers,  and  so  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  holy  brethren  of  Melrose  or  Scone,  even 
in  the  twelfth  century,  took  over  Scotch  wool  from 
their  monastic  lands  to  clever  and  appreciative 
Flemish  weavers ;  and  of  course  those  monks, 
like  everyone  else,  objected  to  the  payment  of 
tolls.  Perhaps  they  traded  on  their  profession  ; 
at  any  rate  they  certainly  did  get  concessions  out  of 
various  Earls  of  Flanders,  and  established  a  trade 
at  Bruges  into  which  so  many  Scots  entered  that 
a  whole  Scottish  quarter  grew  up  in  that  city. 

However,  there  were  difficulties ;  no  Scot  liked 
to  be  arrested  for  another  man's  debts,  or  to  have 
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his  ship  captured  to  pay  the  same,  even  though  the 
other  man  was  a  Scot  too.  So  there  were  quarrels, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  Scots  had  obtained  a  firm  footing,  they 
insisted  that  their  rights  should  be  looked  after 
by  a  Commissioner  deputed  by  the  King  of  Scot- 
land. However  there  were  still  difficulties  with 
Bruges,  and  finally,  when  the  "  Water  Bailiff"  of 
the  Zwin  had  had  the  audacity  to  go  and  take  the 
sails  of  all  the  ships  lying  at  anchor  outside  the 
city,  the  Scots  determined  to  go  somewhere  where 
sails  and  sailors  would  be  better  treated,  and  they 
arranged  to  remove  the  headquarters  of  their  trade 
to  some  other  port.  Both  Middelburg  and  Veere 
tried  to  get  it.  There  was  certainly  trade  with 
the  Scots  in  both  places,  for  Middelburg  sent  over 
books  and  bindings  to  archbishops  and  bishops, 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  to  the  brothers  of 
kings,  and  tombstones  to  such  as  sought  them  ; 
while  for  other  folk  there  were  silks  and  canvas 
for  rich  ladies,  wine  for  their  lords  and  salt  for 
their  cooks.  Veere  sent  to  James  IV.  copper  and 
iron  for  guns  for  his  army,  boxes  of  sugar  and 
almonds  for  his  court,  and  barrels  of  soap  for 
those  whom  he  thought  needed  them.  Finally 
however  Scotland  decided  to  fix  upon  Middelburg 
as  a  staple  port,  and  if  any  Scottish  merchant 
took  his  ships  and  "  staple  "  goods  anywhere  else, 
both  could  be  confiscated,  if  caught.  That  was  in 
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1522,  but  as  the  six  royal  burghs  of  Scotland 
objected  to  this  arrangement,  it  of  course  hap- 
pened that  many  Scottish  ships  did  go  elsewhere, 
especially  to  Veere,  and  were  very  rarely 
caught 

James  V.  of  Scotland  had  clear  ideas  as  to  how 
his  subjects  should  behave  when  abroad.  If  they 
were  so  unashamed  as  to  travel  in  their  oldest 
clothes  the  conservator  had  to  see  to  it  that  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  they  procured  new  clothes 
suitable  for  their  rank ;  if  they  refused  and 
insisted  on  walking  ill  -  clad  across  the  Abdij 
Square,  he  sold  their  goods  and  took  the  trans- 
gressor to  a  clothier  himself.  Ocasionally,  too,  a 
Scot  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  go  into  the  market, 
buy  his  meat,  and  carry  it  home  on  the  point  of  his 
knife  !  For  the  credit  of  his  country  this  had  to  be 
stopped ;  furthermore,  he  was  not  to  put  it  up  his 
sleeve ;  in  fact,  whenever  he  bought  meat  or  any- 
thing else,  he  was  to  have  it  brought  to  his  dwell- 
ing place  and  pay  the  porter  "  like  an  honest 
merchant."  Then  he  must  consider  the  morals 
of  his  speech  ;  however  much  he  might  lie  in  his 
trading  transactions  with  his  customers  in  Middel- 
burg,  he  was  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  a  brother 
from  Edinburgh  or  Berwick,  and  should  he  be 
asked  by  such  a  one  how  much  he  paid  for  any 
goods,  he  was  to  "tell  the  truth."  All  of  which 
James  set  down  most  carefully,  with  other  matters 
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in  an  Act  issued  from  Stirling  Castle  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1532. 

The  port  of  Veere  did  not  look  idly  on  at 
Middelburg's  gain,  and  things  went  hardly  with 
the  capital  when  the  powerful  Maximilian  of 
Burgundy,  Lord  of  Campheir  or  Campfer,  as  Veere 
was  then  called,  took  up  the  matter  and  offered 
all  sorts  of  good  things  in  the  name  of  his  favourite 
town.  The  Scots  were  to  have  a  "commodious 
and  convenient  house  "  in  the  town,  and,  moreover, 
to  pay  no  rent  for  it.  Middelburg  had  found 
them  one  in  the  Lange  Delft,  but  it  was  soon 
to  let  after  Maximilian  started  his  persuasions. 
Scots  were  to  have  all  their  beer,  wine  and  food 
free  from  tax.  If  pirates  came  and  took  the 
Scottish  ships,  Veere  would  catch  the  pirates  and 
recover  the  goods  at  her  own  expense. 

The  choir  of  the  magnificent  church  was  put 
aside  for  their  use,  and  they  could  be  buried  there 
without  charge  by  their  own  chosen  chaplain.  It 
would  seem  that  there  remained  nothing  more 
that  they  could  want,  especially  as  the  chaplain 
also  had  free  wine  and  beer. 

A  little  later  on,  when  Philip  of  Spain  took 
charge  of  affairs,  he  only  granted  these  concessions 
on  condition  that  the  Scots  should  live  and  be- 
have themselves  as  good  Catholics.  The  Scots  of 
course  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  would  turn 
pirates  first,  and  capture  Philip's  ships  !  The  civil 
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war  upset  the  entire  trade,  but  in  due  course  the 
staple  was  once  more  established  at  Veere,  the 
Scottish  burghs  asking  for  many  points  before 
they  finally  gave  their  consent ;  as,  for  instance, 
a  private  prison,  a  special  church  of  their  own, 
and  the  abolition  of  bad  smells. 

It  would  appear  that  every  Scot  was  not  so 
appreciative  of  all  the  concessions  as  were  his  King 
and  country,  for  he  sometimes  omitted  to  "  cum 
and  repair  to  the  Kirk  on  the  ordinar  precheing 
dayis,"  and  was  fined  "  fy ve  schillingis." 

Later,  in  1612,  a  new  contract  was  made 
between  the  Royal  burghs  of  Scotland  and  the 
magistrate  of  Veere,  and  everything  was  done  to 
please  the  Scots.  As  well  as  a  new  church, 
churchyard,  manse,  and  prison  of  their  own,  a 
national  inn,  or  "conchiergerie,"  was  to  be  provided 
by  the  magistrate,  to  which  all  the  members  of  the 
staple  were  bound  to  repair.  It  was  to  be  free 
from  the  excise  on  wine  and  beer,  provided  these 
beverages  were  used  by  the  Scottish  traders  only, 
and  not  sold  to  the  townsfolk. 

The  Scottish  Commissioners,  who  came  over  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  contract,  were  entertained  at 
costly  banquets  in  the  very  "Campveersche  Toren," 
which  stands  to  this  day  at  the  end  of  the  harbour, 
and  is  used  as  an  inn. 

When  all  the  business  of  the  staple  was  settled, 
a  master  was    appointed  over  the   "  Consergerie 
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Huis "  at  Veere,  and  the  Convention  of  the 
Burghs  told  him  what  he  was  to  do,  how  he  was  to 
furnish  his  house,  and  what  food  he  was  to  pro- 
vide, both  for  the  "merchantis  of  the  best  sort," 
and  for  the  "  uther  table,"  where  sat  lesser  folk. 

He  had  to  put  on  clean  table-cloths  twice  a 
week,  and  provide  "  clene  scheittes  "  "  ilk  fyftene 
dayes." 

At  "  nicht  "  he  had  to  send  his  servant  with 
"  candile  and  lanterne  to  fetch  his  merchants  to 
supper  betwixt  saxt  and  sevin,"  when  there  was 
no  moon,  but  when  the  moon  shone  clear,  the 
merchants  could  be  expected  to  come  home  un- 
attended at  the  same  hour. 

They  all  had  to  go  to  bed  in  winter  at  half- past 
nine,  or  be  fined  a  Flemish  pound ! 

Gradually  however  in  spite  of  clean  sheets  and 
candles,  with  the  added  attraction  of  a  free  house 
for  the  "  barber- chirurgian,"  ambitious  Scots  be- 
gan to  steal  away  to  other  parts  in  search  ot 
greater  wealth. 

In  the  face  of  the  Privy  Council's  enactment 
that  all  staple  wares  were  to  go  only  to  Veere, 
and  in  spite  of  the  risk  of  losing  their  ships,  they 
dared  to  go  to  Rotterdam  when  it  suited  them — 
even  though  they  lost  the  duty  concessions  granted 
by  Veere. 

When,  in  1725,  all  Dutch  duties  were  lowered, 
death  crept  upon  Veere,  as  life  sprang  up   for 
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Rotterdam,  and  in  1799,  when  the  Scottish  trade 
and  Scottish  traders  had  dwindled  to  a  handful, 
the  contract  was  finally  annulled.  Now  Veere 
is  a  little  out-of-the-way  village  with  nothing  to 
tell  of  the  staple  trade  but  the  beautiful  old 
Scottish  house  on  the  quay,  and  nothing  to  testify 
to  its  former  greatness  but  the  mighty  Collegiate 
Church,  where  the  Scots  once  worshipped. 

The  gold  cup  of  the  great  Maximilian  rests  in 
the  Town  Hall,  as  a  memento  of  the  great  Lord  of 
Burgundy,  and  beside  it  are  to  be  seen  some  of 
those  quaint  copper  hands,  which  people  pre- 
sented as  a  more  comfortable  substitute  for  the 
real  article,  when  condemned  to  lose  their  own. 

All  the  more  is  Veere  worth  seeing,  or  indeed 
stopping  at,  if  only  for  the  joy  of  seeing  the  fish- 
ing boats  racing  after  each  other  up  the  channel 
of  the  Veeregat,  tacking  at  the  mouth  of  the  tiny 
harbour,  and  dropping  their  sails  when  their  speed 
is  just  right  for  carrying  them  on  to  their  moor- 
ings by  the  quay. 

There  are  as  many  Arnemuiden  as  Veere  boats, 
for  the  conservative  fishers  of  Arnemuiden  have 
not  left  their  village,  although  the  deposit  of  sand 
has  made  it  useless  as  a  fishing  centre.  The  men 
walk  the  three  miles  from  their  homes  at 
Arnemuiden  to  their  boats  at  Veere,  and  the 
women  tramp  in  to  fetch  the  fish. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  PICTURESQUE  CITY  OF   "  DORT." 

SOME  people  consider  Dordrecht  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  all  the  Dutch  cities,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  oldest,  and  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  beautiful  medley  of  old  houses,  red  gables, 
dreamy  canals  and  painted  barges.  But  although 
old — it  was  founded  about  the  eleventh  century — 
Dordrecht  is  by  no  means  dead ;  in  fact  it  is 
tremendously  alive,  and  there  are  few  spots  in 
Holland  or  anywhere  else  as  full  of  interest  as 
the  veranda  of  the  Bellevue  Hotel  standing,  so 
to  speak,  with  its  feet  in  the  water  of  the  great 
river  rolling  down  to  Rotterdam.  The  river  is 
there  called  the  Merwede,  but  as  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  its  waters  pass  through  the  bridge  of 
boats  at  Cologne,  it  might  as  well  be  called  the 
Rhine.  However,  the  confusion  of  rivers  and 
their  names  in  Holland  are  beyond  the  power  of 
any  stranger  to  master. 

The  barges  for  the  Rhine  traffic  are  the  longest 
imaginable  ;   they  lie  low  in  the  water,  with  a 
covered  sloping  deck,  are  raised  to  a  sort  of  peak 
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at  bow  and  stern,  and  are  decorated  with  a  long 
green  line  a  little  above  the  water's  edge.  Some- 
times two  or  three  of  these  pass  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, and  are  towed  by  a  tug,  giving  the  impression 
of  some  tiny  spider  followed  by  gigantic  centi- 
pedes. They  are  mysterious  objects  exciting 
your  curiosity,  for  you  long  to  know  what  they 
carry  in  their  long  bodies,  but  not  a  speck  appears 
on  their  covering  deck  to  give  a  hint  of  what  is 
below.  If  only  animals  could  speak  things  would 
be  clearer,  for  it  seems  to  be  an  unbroken  custom 
for  these  boats  to  carry  a  dog.  He  is  usually  of 
the  terrier  breed,  and  possesses  a  sound  pair  of 
lungs  He  barks  at  the  quays,  at  the  wharves,  at 
a  passing  steamer  ;  but  what  he  enjoys  most  of 
all  is  to  run  up  anil  down  his  lengthy  craft  in 
wordy  warfare  with  another  terrier  on  an  opposi- 
tion barge.  His  feet,  trained  to  the  motion  of  the 
boat  and  the  slant  of  his  path,  hold  him  as  safely 
as  those  of  a  chamois. 

Then  there  are  multitudes  of  the  heavy  sailing 
boats  called  "tjalks."  They  are  broad,  stout, 
strong-looking  craft  with  brown  sails  floating 
from  their  single  mast.  Sometimes  the  hull  is 
of  a  light  colour,  brightly  polished,  as  though 
it  were  oiled  daily  ;  sometimes  it  is  of  a  brilliant 
green,  and  invariably  it  is  painted  with  coloured 
stripes  above  the  water.  The  bow  rises  up 
in  a  beautiful  curve,  the  deck  is  white  and 
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spotless,  the  mast  varnished  and  smooth.  Every 
bit  of  brass  or  metal  shines  and  sparkles  in  the 
sunlight,  the  buckets  are  white  and  red,  or  blue 
and  green  ;  it  would  seem  that  everything  that 
can  be  painted  is  painted,  unless  it  is  polished. 
The  cabins  occupied  by  the  mariner  and  his  family 
show  painted  windows  and  little  curtains  tied 
with  coloured  ribbons.  Sometimes  flowers  appear 
in  unused,  but  not  unwashed,  corners.  Altogether, 
a  Dutch  tjalk  is  the  prettiest,  brightest  thing 
imaginable,  as  she  skims  along  the  river  with  blue, 
green,  and  red  reflections  rippling  down  through 
the  waves. 

The  vessels  are  round-bottomed,  and  carry  two 
curiously  shaped  leeboards  called  "zwaarden/' 
tucked  up  on  each  side  of  the  hull,  ready  to  be 
lowered  for  steadying  the  boat  when  she  tacks 
or  sails  against  the  wind. 

The  timber  of  the  Black  Forest  or  the  Swiss 
Alps  comes  down  the  Rhine  in  loosely  bound 
rafts,  steered  by  men  with  long  poles,  or  ranged  in 
long  shorn  trunks  dragged  by  barge  or  tug.  At 
Dordrecht,  the  rafts  are  broken  up  and  sawn  by 
the  tireless  windmills  which  fringe  the  town. 
Then  the  planks  go  further  down  the  river  to  be 
turned  into  ships  in  the  countless  yards  lining 
the  banks  between  Dordrecht  and  Rotterdam. 
Holland's  shipbuilding  power  has  always  aroused 
admiration  and  wonder;  even  in  1662,  Owen 
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Feltham  wrote  in  an  account  of  the  Dutch,  "  They 
have  not  of  their  own  enough  material  to  compile 
one  ship,  yet  how  many  navies  do  they  not  fur- 
nish ?" 

But  the  timber  is  not  only  transformed  into 
stately  ships,  it  is  hurried  by  side  canals  to  village 
and  town,  to  be  thrust  into  the  ground,  or  to 
spring  into  wooden  cottages.  Whole  forests  from 
Bavaria,  Sweden  or  Switzerland  have  been  driven 
into  the  ground  to  form  the  base  of  every  Dutch 
city.  You  can  see  the  piles  being  driven  down  in 
any  quarter  of  Dordrecht  where  a  house  is  being 
built.  The  earth  is  dug  out  for  a  couple  of  feet, 
and  then  the  water  is  reached;  those  two  feet 
represent  the  margin  of  safety  at  flood -time. 
Long  poles  have  to  be  driven  by  falling  weights 
into  the  sodden  ground,  and  only  when  they  have 
been  forced  down  in  sufficient  number  to  make  a 
stout  foundation  is  the  building  of  the  house  com- 
menced. There  was  once  a  time — it  is  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago — when  the  importation  of 
timber  from  the  East  brought  with  it  a  terrible 
scourge  in  the  shape  of  the  pile  worm.  This 
little  beast,  the  Teredo,  bored  its  way  into  the 
damp  wood,  and,  multiplying  with  great  rapidity, 
threatened  the  existence  of  every  ship  and  city. 
A  panic  worse  than  that  of  any  money  bubble 
seized  the  people,  who  saw  the  work  of  centuries 
destroyed  as  it  were  in  a  single  year.  But  the 
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dauntless  resourcefulness  of  the  Dutch  saved  them. 
The  wooden  piles  were  clad  in  armour ;  they 
were  protected  against  the  enemy  by  countless 
iron  nails  ! 

Houses  built  on  such  supports  must  be  expected 
to  show  some  quaint  results  as  the  years  go  by, 
and  so  indeed  they  do.  Many  of  them  look  as 
though  they  had  been  out  to  some  convivial 
gathering,  and  were  now  endeavouring  to  conceal 
the  fact  by  holding  each  other  up.  Some  lean 
forwards  as  though  the  upper  stories  wished  to 
know  what  was  going  on  below,  others  start  back 
as  though  frightened  of  their  reflections  in  the 
canal.  A  couple  will  lean  together  like  two  old 
friends  whispering  secrets,  or  will  try  to  hail  their 
neighbours  across  a  narrow  street.  Here,  half  a 
street  will  lean  to  the  east ;  there,  another  half  to 
the  west.  A  group  of  little  houses  will  huddle 
against  the  wall  of  the  Groote  Kerk  ;  another 
group  will  stand  away  as  though  in  dissent.  When 
you  stand  at  the  crossings  of  some  of  the  streets, 
it  would  appear  that  the  houses  are  playing  some 
sort  of  architectural  ring-game,  and  were  nodding 
to  you  as  a  hint  that  you  are  to  choose  one. 

The  gables  and  fa9ades  in  the  old  streets  are  of 
endless  interest,  too.  The  gable  end  generally 
fronts  the  street  as  though  it  rather  wished  to 
hide  its  roof,  and  a  high  steep  gable  will  often 
have  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  steps  on  each  side, 
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as  though  to  provide  hopping  accommodation  for 
the  birds;  or  again,  it  may  be  carved  in  some 
fantastic  shape,  arching  upwards  to  form  a  neck, 
or  outwards  to  support  a  flattened  triangle  at  the 
top. 

The  houses,  especially  the  shops,  used  to  be 
decorated  with  some  sort  of  hanging  sign,  often 
grotesque,  but  sometimes  signifying  the  wares  to 
be  obtained  below.  These  signs  are  largely  dis- 
appearing, except  at  the  chemist's,  where  a  Turk's 
head  indicates,  by  common  consent,  the  "  dro- 
gerei "  within.  In  the  antique  shops  can  be 
found  many  of  these  queer  old  signs — a  turbaned 
Moor,  a  crescent,  an  elephant,  a  coiled  snake,  a 
cow,  or  a  windmill — the  imagination  of  the  people 
being  as  much  stirred  by  their  possessions  in  the 
Indian  seas  as  by  the  familiar  objects  of  their 
fields. 

One  thing  will  strike  every  visitor  who  passes 
along  a  street  of  private  houses.  The  lower  win- 
dows are  often  covered  with  dark  gauze  to  prevent 
the  curious  from  seeing  what  is  happening  within, 
while  other  windows  are  provided  outside  with 
curious  "  spion," — flat  mirrors  held  by  brackets  at 
the  sides,  so  that  those  within  can  see  all  that 
happens  up  and  down  the  street.  A  visitor  need 
not  be  too  modest  in  announcing  his  arrival — his 
approach  has  been  witnessed  from  afar  in  the 
"  spion,"  and  preparations  for  his  reception  have 
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been  duly  started.  All  towns  show  these  "  spion  " 
in  their  quaint  old-fashioned  streets,  but,  perhaps 
they  are  most  noticeable  and  numerous  in  Middel- 
burg,  where  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  house 
without  them. 

The  pavement  is  another  curiosity,  for  it  is 
clearly  not  intended  to  be  walked  upon  for  more 
than  a  few  steps  at  a  time.  Every  house  is  care- 
fully fenced  at  each  end  of  its  frontage  by  an 
ornamental  piece  of  ironwork  stretching  across 
the  pavement.  Every  owner  has  his  own  ideas  of 
what  this  ornament  shall  be  ;  in  some  cases  it  is 
nothing  but  a  heavy  arm  stretching  out  from  a 
massive  bracket,  or  it  may  be  a  simple  railing; 
sometimes  elaborate  scroll  work  appears,  and 
sometimes  an  iron  fan  spreads  out  its  ribs  across 
the  footway.  Though  the  design  varies  the  result 
is  the  same ;  it  forces  the  foot  passenger  into  the 
road.  There  are  other  dangers,  too.  A  stone 
curb  stretches  across  some  boundaries  instead  of 
the  iron,  and  sometimes  again  a  change  of  level 
produces  an  unexpected  step.  Altogether  the 
pavement  is  a  place  to  be  treated  with  respect  and 
trodden  with  caution. 

The  scene  in  an  early  morning  possibly  explains 
the  implied  objection  of  the  householder  to  the 
footprints  of  his — or  rather  her— fellow-townsmen, 
for  cleaning  extends  beyond  the  doorsteps  and  in- 
cludes the  pavement.  Although  the  Dutch  women 
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do  not  now  seem  to  indulge  in  the  dramatic  dis- 
play of  cleaning  rites  exhibited  in  years  gone  by 
with  a  sort  of  domestic  frenzy,  yet  there  is  still  the 
daily  cleaning  of  steps,  doors  and  pavement,  which 
makes  the  Dutch  cities  so  spotless  to  look  at.  On 
the  pavement  stand  brightly  coloured  pails,  often 
white  outside  and  blue  within,  or  red  outside  and 
green  within,  full  of  water,  while  the  mistress  of 
the  ceremonies  clatters  about  in  the  wet,  protected 
by  her  sabots,  and  bending  or  standing  up,  swishes 
a  very  large  cloth  over  the  stones  which  are  under 
treatment.  She  does  not  kneel,  even  indoors, 
and  for  the  daily  washing  at  least,  she  uses  no 
scrubbing  brushes  ;  everything  is  achieved  by  the 
masterly  swing  of  that  enormous  cloth. 

Dordrecht  is  pierced  by  the  quaintest  canals, 
running  between  her  swaying,  leaning  houses ; 
little  stairways  run  down  from  the  houses  to  the 
water,  and  boats  are  fastened  to  the  lowest  step. 
Here  and  there  a  tiny  garden  overhangs  the  water- 
way, or  a  cluster  of  trailing  geraniums  adds  its 
touch  of  brilliance  to  the  richly  varied  colours  of 
walls  and  roofs.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these 
particular  canals  do  not  look  very  savoury,  and  the 
frequent  descent  of  a  pail  of  water  or  bowl  of 
cabbage  leaves  from  an  upper  window  possiby  ex- 
plains why. 

Over  all  the  narrow  canals  spring  bridges, 
iron  foot  bridges,  bridges  that  swing  aside  or  split 
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in  the  middle,  wide  bridges  of  stone,  making  a 
dark  tunnel  beneath  and  carrying  a  market  place 
above,  fixed  bridges  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
one-horse  car  which  plies  between  the  station  and 
the  Watergate,  and  trapeze  bridges  which  seem 
to  spend  as  much  of  their  time  up  in  the  air 
as  down  on  the  ground.  By  the  side  of  each 
movable  bridge  there  is  a  little  hut  or  box,  from 
which  the  bridge-watcher  comes  out  when  the 
sound  of  the  horn  tells  him  that  a  vessel  wishes  to 
sail  through,  and  he  must  raise  the  bridge  to  make 
room  for  the  mast. 

Glimpses  of  windmills,  trees,  steeples,  sails  and 
flags  occur  in  rapid  succession  and  picturesque 
confusion  at  every  turn.  On  the  great  offshoots  of 
water  from  the  Merwede  and  Maas  there  lie  at 
anchor  crowds  of  vessels  from  all  quarters,  their 
masts  forming  a  forest  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
while  along  the  quays  and  over  the  bridges  there 
is  a  coming  and  going  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
filling  the  air  with  the  sounds  and  signs  of  business 
and  life. 

Dordrecht  has  its  triumphs  both  ancient  and 
modern.  It  was  there  that  in  1572  was  held  the 
first  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  "  United 
Provinces,"  when  they  determined  to  resist 
Spain  by  force  of  arms  and  invited  William  01 
Orange  to  command  their  armies,  and  it  was  at 
Dordrecht,  in  1618,  that  was  fixed  the  form  of 
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Protestant  religion  which  was  to  be  adopted  as 
the  national  religion  with  the  fall  of  Spanisli 
tyranny  and  Catholicism.  To-day,  Dordrecht  has 
erected  one  of  the  mightiest  bridges  in  the  world  • 
fourteen  enormous  stone  piles  carry  an  iron-way  a 
mile  and  a  half  long  across  the  "  Hollandsch  Diep," 
and  bear  the  trains  from  Zeeland  to  Dordrecht, 
Rotterdam  and  the  north.  When  a  wind  torments 
the  waters,  or  a  storm  obscures  the  view,  the 
passage  of  this  bridge — almost  out  of  sight  of  land 
in  the  middle — kindles  a  feeling  of  awe  and  fear. 

Although  at  one  time  the  shallowness  of  her  sea 
approaches  prevented  the  Scottish  ships  from 
making  a  permanent  staple  port  there  during  one 
of  their  periods  of  dissatisfaction  with  Veere,  the 
amount  of  shipping  now  to  be  seen  testifies  to  the 
present  excellence  of  her  harbours  and  the  security 
of  her  channels.  It  testifies  also  to  the  wealth  of 
the  city,  and  if  more  proof  is  needed,  go  to  the 
quarter  where  the  merchants  have  built  their 
houses  and  planted  their  gardens. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  through  the  kindness  ot 
a  Dutch  friend,  a  judge  from  the  Indies,  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  inside  as  well  as  outside  of 
some  of  these  mansions,  and  to  receive  a  welcome 
and  kind  hospitality  within  their  portals.  Fine 
tapestries  hung  in  one  hall,  prints  of  old  Dordrecht 
on  the  staircase ;  the  same  coats  of  arms  appeared 
in  the  stained  glass  of  the  landing  windows  as  on 
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the  old  Watergate  by  the  quay,  showing  that  the 
families  of  "Dort,"  as  they  affectionately  call  their 
city,  do  not  readily  desert  her.  Of  pictures  there 
were  too  many  to  tell,  and  it  was  with  justifiable 
pride  that  our  host  pointed  out  the  gem  of  his 
collection,  a  valuable  Cuyp.  The  Hollander's 
love  of  pictures  has  always  been  remarkable. 
Owen  Feltham  said  that  even  the  poorest  cottage 
had  its  pictures.  It  is  true  that  their  quality  was 
not  always  of  the  best,  but  what  could  you  expect 
when  they  were  done  to  order  by  a  wandering 
painter  who  called  at  the  carpenter's  or  the  cob- 
bler's, and  "  sure  as  thought  would  paint  you  a  fat 
hen  in  her  feathers "?  These  wandering  artists 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  subject  of  their  art,  for 
"  what  it  was,  they  ever  wrote  under  it." 

In  the  house  of  our  friend  were  beautifully 
carved  panels  of  oak,  quaint  grandfather's  clocks, 
and  one  marvellous  room  in  which  every  chair  and 
every  ornament  was  a  valuable  example  of  old 
Dutch  work,  either  in  wood,  brass,  china  or  silver. 
About  all  these  treasures  our  host  spoke  learnedly 
in  English  ;  perhaps,  as  he  was  the  British  Vice- 
Consul,  one  may  have  expected  to  hear  fluent 
English  from  his  lips,  but  the  rest  of  his  family 
put  us  to  shame,  too,  by  talking  our  language  in 
the  most  natural  manner  possible,  whereas  our 
knowledge  of  Dutch  was  limited  to  about  six 
nouns  and  no  verbs.  Even  the  little  baby  just 
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able  to  walk  pointed  out  his  favourite  pictures  in 
the  summer-house  and  gave  us  to  understand  that 
his  chief  affection  was  centred  upon  a  burly 
London  policeman  in  a  scene  of  Hyde  Park  ! 

Every  Hollander  loves  his  garden  and  every 
inch  of  the  garden  is  in  use.  The  flowers  seem  to 
respond  by  growing  in  cheerful  profusion  and  the 
fruits  by  out- numbering  each  other.  In  this 
Dordrecht  garden  the  water,  always  so  near  at 
hand,  was  twisted  into  tiny  moats  and  lakelets, 
whereon  lived  ducks  and  other  water-fowl,  and 
from  which  rose  sparkling  fountains. 

The  living  fowl  were  watched  over  by  large 
green  birds  which  were  rooted  to  the  ground.  No 
Dutch  garden  seems  complete  without  these  fan- 
tastic forms  of  clipped  box ;  and  some  gardens, 
especially  near  Aalsmeer,  produce  the  quaintes 
and  cleverest  designs — ships  and  anchors,  jugs  and 
cups,  baskets  and  balls,  even  tables  and  chairs 
with  a  sitting  gentleman,  and  a  marvellous  cock 
that  almost  crows  ! 

In  that  Dordrecht  garden  we  only  missed  one 
thing ;  we  saw  no  upright  pole  bearing  a  platform 
at  its  top,  in  invitation  to  a  passing  stork  to  come 
and  build  its  nest ! 
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CHAPTER  VI 

A    GENIUS    AND    A    PATRIOT 

THE  passenger  traffic  on  the  Maas,  or  Merwede,  is 
chiefly  arranged  by  Mr.  Fop  Smit,  who  seems  to 
have  been  severely  partial  at  the  time  of  the  South 
African  War,  for  the  largest  boats  of  his  fleet  are 
the  "  President  Kruger/'  and  "  President  Stein." 
Fortunately,  he  does  not  carry  his  partiality  so 
far  as  to  refuse  to  accept  guilders  from  an  English 
hand,  and  will  take  you  up  to  Gorinchem,  or  down 
to  Rotterdam,  with  equal  facility. 

Gorinchem  is  pronounced  "Horkum,"  and  most 
Dutch  names  beginning  with  G  are  sounded  as 
though  they  start  with  a  guttural  H.  Groningen, 
for  instance,  is  pronounced  "  Hronige,"  the  last  11 
being  also  dropped.  Our  Dutch  friend  never 
referred  to  his  University  as  Leyden,  but  as 
"LeydeV'  and  the  fisherwomen  of  Arnemuiden 
were  said  to  come  from  "Arnemoude";  if  they 
went  to  sell  their  shrimps  at  the  market  at  Goes, 
we  heard  that  they  went  to  "  Hoos." 

Gorinchem,  or  "Horkum,"  is  about  an  hour's 
steam   up  from   Dordrecht,  and  from    the    high 
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deck  of  the  steamer  there  is  the  usual  prospect  of 
limitless  fields  through  which  little  brown  sails 
can  be  seen  threading  their  way  ;  a  broad-beamed 
tjalk,  too,  laden  with  a  veritable  mountain  of  hay, 
is  frequently  to  be  met  sailing  along  the  river. 

From  Gorinchem  another  canal  takes  you  up  to 
the  Castle  of  Loevestein,  famous  because  it  once 
held  as  prisoner  that  Hugo  Grotius  whose  fame 
throughout  Europe  was  so  great  that,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  when  on  an  embassy  to  France, 
Henry  IV.  introduced  him  to  the  French  Court  as 
"The  Miracle  of  Holland."  He  was  a  genius 
from  his  birth,  could  write  Latin  verses  when  he 
was  nine,  and  Greek  odes  before  he  was  twelve ! 
The  Latin  verses  of  a  child  won  the  admiration  of 
men,  and  were  translated  into  other  tongues  by 
the  great  scholars  of  France. 

He  went  to  Leyden  University  before  he  was  in 
his  teens,  and  at  once  started  to  edit  the  works  of 
a  Latin  author,  Capella.  He  announced  in  his 
preface  that  he  had  collated  Capella  with  other 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  who  had  investigated 
the  same  subjects.  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and 
Euclid  are  a  few  of  the  ancient  writers  consulted 
by  this  child  of  twelve  ! 

When  Henry  IV.  said  to  Casaubon,  "  You  shall 

see  my  fine  books  and  tell  me  what  they  contain 

for    I    don't   understand    them    myself,''    he    was 

thinking  of  asking  Grotius  to  be   his   librarian. 
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Grotius,  however,  was  running  up  the  ladder  of 
preferment  in  Holland,  and  pleaded  his  first  cause 
as  a  barrister  at  seventeen,  became  Advocate- 
General  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  at  twenty-two, 
when  he  wrote  his  famous  "  Freedom  of  the 
Sea,5'  in  answer  to  England's  claim  of  privileged 
rights ;  became  Pensionary  of  Rotterdam  at  thirty- 
one,  and  then  began  to  get  into  trouble  by  taking 
part  withBarneveldt  and  the  Arminian  theologians. 
He  was  accused  of  "  disturbing  the  established 
religion  of  the  United  Provinces  "  ;  but  a  boy  who 
is  a  famous  poet,  philosopher  and  astronomer 
before  he  is  out  of  his  teens  is  bound  to  disturb 
something — established  or  otherwise — before  he  is 
much  older. 

So  he  was  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  Loevestein, 
whither  his  wife  was  allowed  to  accompany  him. 
Twice  a  week  he  received  a  chest.  Twice  a  week 
the  wardens  examined  this  chest.  It  came  in 
containing  books  and  clean  linen,  it  went  out  con- 
taining other  books  and  dirty  linen.  Always  books 
and  linen  for  twenty  months !  So  the  wardens 
began  to  get  a  little  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the 
search,  and  to  relax  their  care.  Then  came  the 
opportunity  of  Mary  Grotius.  Had  the  warders 
looked  in  the  chest  one  evening  when  it  went  out, 
they  would  have  found  a  change  from  the  books  and 
linen  ;  but  they  were  blase  and  did  not,  so  Grotius 
went  out  in  the  chest,  was  unpacked  at  a  friend's 
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house,  escaped  to  Antwerp  and  Paris,  and  lived 
welcomed  abroad  till  the  time  came  when  he 
could  return  to  his  own  country  to  live  in  peace 
and  die  in  honour. 

A  big  statue  to  him  has  been  set  up  in  the 
market-place  of  Delft,  his  birthplace,  and  he  lies 
buried  in  the  magnificent  old  church  just  behind. 

A  great  genius  lives  in  the  minds  of  men,  a 
great  patriot  in  their  hearts,  and  the  chancel  of 
the  same  church  which  shelters  the  remains  of 
Hugo  Grotius  contains  the  tomb  of  the  most 
dearly  loved  man  that  Holland  has  ever  known. 
That  man  was  William,  Count  of  Nassau  and  Prince 
of  Orange,  called  by  his  people  the  "Father  of 
their  fatherland,"  the  "prudent  and  invincible 
hero,  whom  Phillip  II.,  King  of  Spain  and  Terror 
of  Europe,  feared,  but  could  neither  subdue  nor 
intimidate,  but  killed  by  gross  treachery  by  the 
hand  of  a  hired  murderer." 

Four  statues  signifying  Justice,  Liberty,  Re- 
ligion and  Valour  surround  a  white  marble  figure 
of  the  Prince,  and  at  his  feet  lies  the  little  dog 
which  would  take  no  food  after  his  master's  death, 
and  so  died  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  famous  motto  of  the  Prince  "  Je  Main- 
tiendrai "  is  carved  in  white  marble  above  him  ; 
it  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  citizen  of  the 
country  to  which  he  devoted  his  wealth,  his  in- 
tellect, and  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

A    PAGE    FROM    HISTORY 

ON  October  25,  in  the  year  1555,  there  was 
enacted  at  Brussels  a  dramatic  scene,  carefully 
prepared  by  its  chief  actor,  and  destined  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  famous  spectacles  in  history. 
Charles  V. ,  Emperor  of  half  Europe,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five  decided  to  resign  all  his  kingdom  into 
the  hands  of  his  son  Philip.  Charles,  carefully 
thinking  out  the  ceremony,  set  the  scene  in  the 
great  Hall  of  the  Palace  at  Brussels,  summoned  a 
most  brilliant  assemblage,  and  arranged  the  pro- 
ceedings to  produce  the  most  theatrical  effects. 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  nobles  from  Flanders 
and  Holland,  burghers  from  every  town  in  the 
Netherlands,  listened  in  deep  attention  as  Charles 
made  the  oration  which  he  had  carefully  prepared. 
He  gave  an  account  of  his  great  reign,  and 
assured  his  hearers  that  the  leading  objects  of  his 
life  had  been  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  and  the 
security  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  But  ill- 
health  attacked  him,  and  so  he  gave  his  crown 
into  younger  and  stronger  hands.  He  entreated 
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the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  there  represented 
by  the  "  Estates  "  to  serve  Philip  with  obedience 
and  the  Holy  Church  with  devotion.  Finally,  he 
besought  them  to  pardon  all  errors  and  offences, 
which  he  might  have  committed  against  them 
during  his  reign.  It  was  so  affecting  that  the 
whole  audience,  from  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece 
on  the  platform  to  the  burghers  in  the  background, 
sobbed  with  emotion.  Charles  himself  was  so 
touched  by  his  own  humility  that  he  wept  too  ! 
And  yet  his  reign  had  been  one  of  unmitigated 
oppression  against  the  Netherlands ;  he  had 
wrested  from  them  the  money  which  their  industry 
had  earned,  had  squandered  it  on  expeditions  and 
wars,  had  crushed,  wherever  he  could,  the  spirit 
of  liberty  in  the  sturdy  little  States,  and  had 
violated  their  charters.  Worse  than  that,  he  had 
planted  the  Inquisition  in  their  midst  and  the 
atrocities  which  he  practiced  in  its  name  would 
be  incredible  had  they  not  been  surpassed  in 
number  and  cruelty  by  those  of  his  contemptible 
son.  The  number  of  Netherlander  who,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  edicts  of  Charles,  had  been  burned, 
strangled,  beheaded  or  buried  alive  have  been  said 
to  amount  to  100,000!  but  these  edicts  and  the 
Inquisition  were  not  mentioned  to  his  faithful 
Estates  by  the  abdicating  Emperor  when  he 
mingled  his  farewell  tears  with  theirs. 

Sitting    next    to    Charles    during  his    dramatic 
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abdication  was  his  son,  small  and  narrow  chested, 
with  thin  legs  and  shrinking  air.  His  colourless 
was  turned  towards  the  ground,  and  when 
:  came  to  speak,  which,  unlike  his  father,  he 
uld  only  do  in  Spanish,  his  hanging  lips  and 
ige  mouth  were  only  outdone  in  ugliness  by  the 
deformity  of  his  protruding  lower  jaw.  He  was 
not  quite  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  son  gave  no  support  to  the  father,  who  was 
suffering  bodily  pain  ;  for  that  support  the 
Emperor  relied  upon  the  stalwart  shoulders  of  a 
dark,  handsome  young  man  of  twenty-two.  This 
young  man,  whose  fearless  brown  eyes  looked  out 
on  the  world  with  an  expression  of  profound 
reflection,  was  tall  and  erect,  with  fine  features 
and  a  lofty  forehead  already  somewhat  marked 
by  anxious  lines.  This  was  William  of  Orange, 
who,  even  at  that  age,  was  so  fine  a  soldier 
that  Charles  had  made  him  his  Commander-in- 
chief,  and  he  was  fetched  back  from  the  French 
frontier  to  assist  at  the  ceremony.  He  was  the 
highest  noble  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  man 
upon  whom,  above  all  others,  Charles  relied. 

These  two  men,  so  different  in  appearance,  were 
destined  from  that  moment  to  play  the  parts  of 
opposing  leaders  in  the  great  struggle  from  which, 
after  eighty  years  of  warfare,  Holland  emerged  as 
a  supreme  nation  in  Europe,  and  Spain  as  a 
miserable  wreck.  How  it  all  began  arid  how 
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William  gained  his  name  of  William  the  Silent  is 
well  known.  Philip  was  making  peace  with 
Henry  of  France,  and  Orange  had  gone  to  Paris 
as  one  of  his  representatives.  During  a  hunting 
excursion,  Henry  became  talkative,  and,  imagining 
that  Orange  was  as  much  a  favourite  of  Philip's 
as  he  was  known  to  be  of  Charles',  referred  to  the 
private  treaty  between  himself  and  his  brother 
Catholic  to  exterminate  heresy  from  their  joint 
dominions.  In  fact  that  was  the  humane  reason 
for  their  treaty  of  peace.  Fortunately  for  William, 
he  had  long  been  trained  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy. 
Not  a  word  came  from  his  lips  and  not  a  muscle 
moved  to  signify  the  horror  he  felt ;  but  at  that 
moment  he  registered  an  inward  vow  "  to  chase 
the  Spanish  vermin  from  the  land." 

Yet  it  would  appear  that  Philip  had  everything 
on  his  side  that  position  and  wealth  could  give  ; 
Spain  and  Italy  were  his  by  birthright,  he  was 
sovereign  of  the  seventeen  Netherlands,  King  of 
both  Sicilies,  Duke  of  both  Burgundies  and  of 
Milan  ;  he  was  King  of  England  till  Mary,  to  the 
relief  of  England,  died,  when  he  married  a  Princess 
of  France ;  he  held  absolute  sway  over  much  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  for  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
— the  terrible  Borgia — with  his  charming  faculty 
for  giving  away  what  did  not  belong  to  him,  had 
bestowed  all  the  New  World,  discovered  and  un- 
discovered, upon  Spain  and  Portugal.  So  into 
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his  ports  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  poured  boundless 
treasures  from  the  gorgeous  East,  spices,  pearls, 
and  precious  stones  from  the  southern  seas.  Gold 
came  from  Peru,  and  every  year  there  arrived  that 
solid  bulk  of  treasure,  the  "  Silver  Fleet "  from 
Bolivia  and  Mexico.  No  wonder  that  Philip 
dreamed  of  a  universal  Empire  and  thought  that 
with  the  wealth  of  the  New  World  he  could 
gather  soldiers  to  conquer  the  Old.  He  possessed 
the  finest  armies  in  the  world  and  the  most 
renowned  generals  he  had,  too,  an  army  of  spies 
in  his  service  for  whom  there  existed  no  crime  too 
terrible  or  too  cowardly  to  commit.  In  short,  he 
possessed  all  the  power  that  comes  from  wealth, 
rank,  religion,  and  cruelty,  everything  that  buys 
or  terrifies  people  into  obedience. 

And  against  this  mighty  monarch  rose  William 
of  Orange,  Statesman  and  Patriot,  with  no  king- 
dom and  no  army,  but  with  such  untiring  patience, 
sagacity,  foresight,  and  sincerity  that  his  character 
shone  like  a  star  in  those  dark  times  and  finally 
destroyed  the  false  brilliance  of  his  enemy. 

He  could  not  defeat  Philip's  army  ;  he  simply 
baffled  Philip's  generals.  Alva,  Requesens,  Don 
John,  Farnese,  one  after  the  other  they  came, 
only  to  have  their  nerves  worn  out  by  the  con- 
stancy and  eternal  vigilance  of  the  Prince  and  his 
brave  little  country. 

And  when  at  last  Philip  got  rid  of  his  enemy 
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by  bribing  a  common  murderer  to  kill  him,  he 
found  himself  faced  by  an  even  greater  General 
in  that  enemy's  son,  and  by  a  people  who  had 
dared  to  announce  to  Philip  and  the  world  for  the 
first  time  that  "  people  were  not  created  for  the 
sake  of  Princes,  but  the  Prince  was  made  for 
the  good  of  the  people." 

Delft  has  suffered  many  tragedies,  and  the 
murder  of  the  great  Prince  was  accomplished  in 
the  Convent  of  St.  Agatha,  opposite  the  stately 
Oude  Kerk,  which  rises  on  the  other  side  of  the 
silent  canal.  The  name  of  the  convent  has  long 
been  lost,  and  the  building  is  now  known  as 
the  "  Prinsenhof."  They  show  you  the  spot  on 
the  narrow  staircase  where  the  Prince  fell,  and  the 
marks  of  the  bullets  on  the  wall.  The  murderer 
had  excited  William's  pity,  and  had  bought  the 
pistol  with  the  very  money  which  the  Prince  had 
given  him  in  compassion.  The  edict  of  Philip, 
offering  20,000  golden  crowns  and  a  title  to  any- 
one who  would  murder  William,  is  the  most  in- 
famous ever  issued.  The  Church,  for  whose 
benefit  the  crime  was  to  be  committed,  offered  its 
blessing  and  further  reward  in  heaven.  The 
Church  at  least  did  its  best  to  keep  its  word,  for 
it  exalted  the  murderer  into  a  martyr,  and  sang  the 
Te  Deum  in  the  cathedrals.  Philip  tried  to  evade 
his  promises,  and  it  was  not  till  some  years  after- 
wards that  Gerard's  family  wrung  from  him  their 
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inglorious  title  of  nobility.  William  died  with  his 
last  words  full  of  pity  and  love  for  his  "  poor 
people."  Philip  later  ended  his  days  with  a 
picture  by  Jerome  Bosch  fronting  him  in  his 
chamber,  a  picture  representing,  with  diabolical 
imagination,  the  tortures  of  the  damned. 

The  captured  assassin  was  imprisoned  in  the 
tower  of  the  Oude  Kerk  opposite  the  scene  of  his 
crime,  and  thence  dragged  out  to  torture  and  to 
death. 

But  the  Kerk  has  finer  memories  to  record 
than  those  of  Gerard.  There  is  the  tomb  of  Piet 
Hein,  the  fisherman  who  rose  to  be  Admiral  of 
his  country's  fleet,  and  never  rested  till  he  had 
executed  his  masterly  idea  of  capturing  Philip's 
Silver  Fleet.  After  that  Philip  was  the  poorer  by 
the  little  sum  of  12,000,000  florins. 

Then,  also,  there  is  the  tomb  of  that  fierce  old 
sea-dog,  Admiral  Tromp.  Who  has  not  heard  the 
story  of  how  he  defeated  Blake,  and  then  sailed 
proudly  home  with  a  broom  tied  to  his  mast,  to 
show  that  he  had  swept  the  English  from  the  sea  ? 

Delft  is  now  a  quiet,  peaceful  city,  whose  voice 
is  hushed,  as  though  to  remind  one  of  her 
memories  and  sorrows.  There  is  a  special  charm 
about  her  quiet  canals,  her  silent  houses,  and  her 
lines  of  trees ;  in  truth,  she  still  deserves  the 
name  which  old  Pepys  gave  her,  when  he  said 
Delft  was  a  "most  sweete  towne." 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE    VALOROUS    CITY    OF    LEYDEN 

IF  Delft  is  full  of  sad  memories  of  their  great 
Prince,  Leyden  will  always  be  remembered  as  the 
spot  where  the  Hollanders  exhibited  an  almost 
superhuman  amount  of  that  resolution  and  courage 
which  won  for  them  their  liberty  against  their 
powerful  foe.  It  was  at  the  end  of  May  in  the 
year  1574  that  Leyden  found  herself  surrounded 
by  sixty-two  forts  manned  by  10,000  picked 
soldiers  of  Spain  under  Valdez — a  number,  too, 
daily  increasing.  The  city  possessed  no  troops — 
only  a  corps  of  "freebooters"  and  the  civil 
guards;  their  Burgomaster  was  Adrian  van  der 
Werff,  and  their  General  was  van  der  Does,  a  man 
who  combined  birth  and  valour  with  learning. 

The  city  had  only  two  things  to  rely  on — the 
stout  heart  of  its  burghers  within  the  walls,  and 
the  sleepless  energy  of  William  the  Silent  without. 

"  Hold  out  for  three  months,  while  1  work  for 
your  deliverance  and  the  salvation  of  Holland," 
wrote  the  Prince,  and  the  burghers  sent  back 
their  promise  with  courage  and  confidence. 
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Valdez  offered  a  general  amnesty  if  they  would 
but  return  to  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  bosom  of  Mother  Church,  but  the  citizens 
of  Ley  den  remembered  the  butchery  of  Haarlem 
only  a  year  before,  when,  after  a  solemn  pledge 
of  pardon,  Don  Frederick  had  murdered  2,000  of 
the  starved  defenders ;  so  the  heretics  of  Leyden 
sent  to  their  gracious  opponent  a  little  remark  in 
Latin : 

"  Fistula  dulce  canit,  volucrera  cum  decipit  auceps," 
which    may  be  freely  rendered,   "  Sweetly  trills 
the  fowler's  pipe,  as  he  decoys  his  bird."     They 
commenced  sorties,  and  began  rival  collections  of 
Spanish  heads. 

William's  only  hope  was  in  his  determined  little 
fleet,  but  Leyden  was  not  by  the  sea  ;  it  was 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  sea  must  be  sent  to 
Leyden,  and  William  ordered  the  dykes  to  be 
cut.  Gradually  the  water  flowed  in  at  the  coast, 
but  each  inland  dyke  had  to  be  won  from  the 
Spaniards  before  it  could  be  broken. 

Eagerly  the  people  inside  the  starving  city 
watched  for  the  ships  that  came  not.  They 
mounted  the  Burg — the  tiny  hill  with  its  great 
round  tower,  built,  perhaps,  by  the  Romans, 
perhaps  by  the  Saxon  Hengist — and  they  gazed 
towards  Delft  and  towards  Rotterdam.  They  saw 
the  masts  of  the  Zeeland  ships  coming  on  for  a 
while,  and  then  waiting,  as  there  arose  an  east 
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wind  which  drove  the  water  back.  Their  spirits 
sank  as  they  went  up  to  the  tower  day  after  day 
with  heavy  heart  and  anxious  eye,  hoping,  pray- 
ing, fearing,  and  almost  despairing.  Their  hunger 
was  such  that  dogs,  cats,  and  rats  were  eagerly 
eaten,  and  starving  wretches  lapped  up  blood 
from  the  pavement.  Every  leaf  was  eaten,  and 
every  blade  of  grass  seized  for  food.  The  people 
died  of  hunger  in  the  streets,  and  pestilence 
stalked  through  the  city.  But  they  heroically 
encouraged  each  other  to  bear  famine  and  plague 
rather  than  the  Spanish  yoke. 

At  last  some  of  them  assailed  their  heroic 
Burgomaster  with  threats  and  reproaches. 

"  You  want  me  to  surrender  to  the  Spaniards  !" 
he  cried.  "  I  tell  you,  I  have  sworn  to  hold  the 
city,  and  with  God's  help  I  will  keep  that  oath. 
Starvation  faces  us,  but  starvation  is  preferable  to 
dishonour.  Your  threats  do  not  move  me;  my 
life  is  yours.  Take  my  sword  and  plunge  it  into 
my  breast ;  take  my  body  to  appease  your  hunger, 
but  expect  no  surrender  as  long  as  I  remain  alive  !" 

These  words  of  the  Burgomaster  put  new 
courage  into  the  people's  heart ;  they  rushed  to 
Burg  and  battlements  to  hurl  fresh  defiance  at  the 
enemy. 

At  last,  as  though  the  sea  realized  that  she 
could  once  more  get  back  her  own,  the  tempest 
came.  A  violent  equinoctial  gale  blew  from  the 
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west,  the  North  Sea  dashed  furiously  inland,  and 
swept  with  unrestrained  power  across  the  ruined 
dykes.  On  came  Admiral  Boisot  and  the 
"  Beggars  of  the  Sea,"  driving  the  Spaniards  off 
with  harpoon,  boat-hook,  and  dagger. 

Valdez  fled,  feeling  that  an  enemy  whom  the 
ocean  obeyed  with  such  docility  was  beyond  his 
power  to  conquer. 

Boisot  and  his  "  Beggars  "  rowed  through  the 
canals  of  Leyden  on  October  3,  greeted  by  every 
human  being  who  could  stagger  out  to  the  quays. 
The  poor  creatures,  who  for  months  had  tasted  no 
wholesome  food,  stumbled  and  fell  as  they  stretched 
out  their  bony  arms  to  catch  the  bread  thrown  to 
them  by  their  deliverers. 

Then  they  formed  a  solemn  procession  :  magis- 
trates and  citizens,  fierce  Zeelanders,  the  worn 
and  wasted  burgher  guards,  soldiers,  sailors,  men, 
women,  and  children,  every  living  being  within 
the  walls  of  that  brave  and  starving  city,  led  by 
stout  Admiral  Boisot,  repaired  to  the  great  church. 
There  they  united  in  prayer,  and  the  vast  con- 
gregation joined  in  the  thanksgiving  hymn.  The 
hymn,  however,  could  not  be  finished ;  suffering 
and  thankfulness  were  too  much  for  human 
control  —  the  whole  crowd  broke  down  and 
drowned  the  music  with  their  sobs. 

William,  ill  and  weak,  hurried  off  from  Delft  to 
see  his  dear  unvanquished  city.  It  seemed  almost 
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as  though  the  plague  itself  retreated  before  his 
calm  serenity,  and  as  though  the  sea  recognized 
him  as  her  Prince,  for  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
Fast,  blew  back  the  water  to  the  North  Sea,  and  left 
the  land  once  more  dry,  with  only  the  dykes  to  be 
repaired.  The  people  forgot  their  sufferings,  and 
returned  to  their  daily  tasks  and  daily  pleasures. 
The  presence  of  the  "Beggars"  in  the  canals 
reminded  them  of  the  sneer  of  the  Spanish  nobles, 
who  had  given  the  early  patriots  that  name  in 
derision,  which  name  the  Dutch  had  lived  to  make 
famous  on  land  and  on  sea;  and  they  sang  the 
words  of  the  topical  song  which  had  rung  through 
the  Dutch  provinces  from  the  time  when  Margaret 
of  Parma,  Philip's  sister  and  his  deputy  in  the 
Netherlands,  had  begun  to  teach  them  about  her 
brother's  views  and  his  Inquisition.  It  was  in 
reference  to  her  that  the  song  asks,  "  Can  she  be 
at  his  bidding  too  ?"  while  Red  Calf  was  the  name 
they  gave  to  the  hated  Cardinal  Granvelle,  a  man 
so  infamously  wicked  that  his  own  son  marched 
to  execution  after  the  Spaniards  had  captured 
Haarlem  rather  than  acknowledge  a  father  whom 
he  loathed,  and  by  that  admission  saved  his  own 
life. 

BEGGARS'  ECHO. 

"  If  they  force  against  the  Beggars  use, 
Will  they  gain  or  will  they  lose  ?  Lose. 

Shall  Beggars  fall  before  the  foe, 
Shall  we  the  Pope  as  conqueror  know  ?        No. 
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To  win  he  gives  himself  great  pain, 

Shall  papal  pence  be  spent  in  vain  ?  Vain. 

Shall  mass  in  every  land  be  sung, 

Or  will  its  dirge  be  sadly  rung  ?  Rung. 

Who  backs  the  Pope  and  all  his  crew, 

Can  she  be  at  his  bidding  too  ?  Too. 

Will  Red  Calf  e'er  regain  his  fame, 

Or  shall  his  rival  have  the  game  ?  Game. 

Does  he  old  Nero's  crimes  rehearse, 

Can  he  perhaps  do  even  worse  ?  Worse. 

To  return  will  he  endeavour, 

Or  is  he  gone  for  good  and  ever  ?  Ever 

To  aid  the  Beggars  who  will  try  ? 

Say,  all  ye  folk  both  low  and  high  !  I." 

William  rewarded  his  gallant  city  by  offering  to 
exempt  them  from  taxes  or  to  provide  a  University. 
They  chose  the  University.  Never  was  a  Uni- 
versity founded  in  darker  times,  and  never  has 
a  University  better  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its 
founders.  It  was  housed  in  an  old  convent,  and 
the  liberality  of  the  Government  for  two  centuries 
drew  the  most  learned  men  from  every  country 
to  fill  its  chairs.  Their  faces  look  down  upon 
you  from  the  walls  of  the  great  Senate  Hall, 
which  no  one  can  enter  without  a  feeling  of 
admiration  and  respect.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
University  of  Leyden  was  the  most  famous  in 
Europe.  There  are  the  portraits  of  Lipsius  and 
Heinsius  and  the  famous  Scaliger,  whose  difficult 
approval  Grotius  managed  to  win  when  he  was 
only  twelve.  Perhaps  the  best  known  was  the 
great  Boerhaave,  who  founded  the  fame  of  the 
medical  side.  It  is  said  that  Peter  the  Great 
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attended  his  lectures,  and  the  story  runs  that  a 
sick  Chinese  mandarin  wrote  to  him  with  the 
simple  address,  "The  illustrious  Boerhaave, 
Physician,  Europe."  The  letter  reached  him. 

Until  the  last  thirty  years  every  student  was 
examined  for  his  degree,  whatever  subjects  he 
chose,  not  in  Dutch,  but  in  Latin.  Little  wonder 
that  the  room  where  the  unfortunate  students 
waited  before  the  examination  was  called  the 
"  Zweet  Kamertje."  Thence  they  are  called 
forth  one  by  one  into  the  Senate  Hall  to  be  con- 
fronted by  the  Rector  Magnificus — whose  name 
alone  is  enough  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of 
any  modest  student — and  his  professorial  col- 
leagues. Some  of  the  students,  however,  have 
whiled  away  the  time  by  the  display  of  craft  and 
agility,  for  the  walls  of  the  "Sweat  Room"  are 
covered  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  sketches  from 
the  chalk  and  pencils  of  the  hopeful  aspirants. 
We  saw  the  Rector  Magnificus,  whose  serenity  and 
peaceful  aspect  belied  his  name.  But,  then,  he 
turned  out  to  have  been  a  friend  and  fellow-student 
of  our  friend  the  Judge.  Had  we  been  students 
halting  in  our  Latin,  we  should  doubtless  have 
seen  him  with  different  eyes.  We  gathered  that 
the  students  of  the  present  day  do  not  invariably 
devote  all  their  time  to  study,  for  there  was  a 
huge  club  house  testifying  to  another  side  of 
life. 
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What  is  called  the  "  old  Rhine  "  flows  peace- 
fully through  the  city,  dividing  it  into  a  number 
of  tiny  islands,  spanned  by  over  a  hundred  stone 
bridges.  The  tiny  stream  is  there  only  a  pitiful 
remnant  of  the  noble  river  which,  dashing  down 
from  the  Alps,  soars  majestically  past  feudal 
castle  and  Gothic  cathedral,  bearing  up  and  down 
upon  its  stream  the  commerce  of  three  great 
nations  with  the  world.  But  here  its  waters  pass 
almost  imperceptibly  along,  as  though  loth  to  leave 
the  city,  for  in  its  800  miles  of  travel,  past  all  the 
towers  and  towns  on  its  banks  famous  in  legend  or 
in  history,  there  is  not  one  more  glorious  in  deed 
or  more  distinguished  in  learning  than  the  valorous 
city  of  Leyden. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

BUTTER    AND    CHEESE 

SOME  people  consider  Leyden  a  dead  or  fallen 
city,  but  that  view  of  it  is  much  exaggerated.  It 
possesses  for  instance  a  few  one-horse  trams,  which 
follow  each  other  at  respectable  distances,  though 
not  so  frequently  that  Breede  Straat — or,  as  they 
call  it,  Bree  Straat — becomes  congested,  or  that  a 
policeman  is  necessary  to  direct  the  traffic  from 
the  steps  of  the  Town  Hall. 

There  is,  however,  one  quaint  little  corner  of 
Leyden  that  has  remained  much  as  it  was  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  built.  Almshouses 
or  Hofjes  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  old  towns,  in 
Goes,  in  Dordrecht,  in  the  Zuyder  Zee  cities  ;  but 
one  of  the  most  delightful  is  St.  Anna's  Hofje,  at 
Leyden,  not  far  from  the  Weigh  House  and  butter 
market,  which  the  Dutch  call  the  Waagen  Boter- 
huis.  The  entrance  is  down  a  long  passage  lead- 
ing into  a  tiny  quadrangle,  over  which  the  houses 
bend  and  whisper  to  each  other.  Some  dear  old 
ladies  in  white  caps  inhabit  a  number  of  spotless 
little  rooms,  and  sleep  on  spotless  sheets  in  cup- 
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boards  in  the  wall.  A  little  pantry  exhibits  a 
spotless,  though  modest,  array  of  eating  utensils. 
The  tiny  chapel  measures  less  than  half  a  dozen 
yards  in  length,  and  above  it  is  the  priest's  room, 
left  just  as  it  was  when  the  Catholics  ruled  the  land. 
He,  too,  slept  in  the  wall,  with  panels  of  oak  to 
conceal  the  bed  by  day.  He  added  to  his  comfort 
by  the  use  of  a  copper  warming-pan,  and  there  it 
still  hangs.  The  confessional  chair  and  iron  coffer 
testify  to  his  duties,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
sins  these  dear  old  dames  can  have  committed 
in  their  peaceful  solitude. 

To  find  a  really  dead  city  is  easy  enough.  You 
have  only  to  go  to  some  of  the  ports  on  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  which  used  to  send  forth  fleets  and  men  to 
fish  or  fight.  Amsterdam  is  the  only  really  great 
port  left  now  on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  If  you  want  to 
feel  the  chill  of  a  decayed  city,  go  to  Hoorn.  You 
are  at  once  struck  by  its  wide  streets,  empty  of 
people.  The  main  streets  and  squares  seem  to 
echo  your  footsteps  as  though  they  were  strange 
and  unaccustomed  sounds.  You  turn  into  the 
smaller  streets  of  tall,  thin-gabled  houses,  and  find 
never  a  sign  of  open  door  and  window.  Grass 
grows  between  the  bricks  of  the  roads,  and  a  green 
carpet  spreads  itself  over  the  canals.  Through  a 
maze  of  narrow  alleys  you  wander,  coming  out 
every  now  and  then  by  some  unexpected  twist 
upon  the  gaunt  Groote  Kerk,  which  towers  up  in 
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its  grass-grown  silent  courtyard.    Bridges  and  quays 
are  empty,  and  the  canals  reflect  in  their  stagnant 
waters  the  melancholy  sadness  of  the  deserted  city. 
Hoorn  is,  however,  very  picturesque  in  its  soli- 
tude, and  its  little  fishing-boats  hurry  out  at  inter- 
vals through  the  wide  gates  into  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
passing   the  foot  of  the  old   Harbour  Tower,    a 
fascinating  relic  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Its  ham- 
mered iron  weather-vane  is  crowned  with  a  fine 
old  ship,  after   the  fashion  of  those   which   De 
Ruyter  exhibited  to  English  eyes  on  the  Thames. 
Some  of  the  gabled  houses  are  also  ornamented 
with  ships,  and  a  group  of  houses  near  the  end  of 
de  Oude  Doelen  Canal  are  decorated  with  a  fine 
bas-relief  panel,  representing  the  Battle  of  Hoorn, 
another  incident  in  the  struggle  with  Spain,  when 
Dirks   and    the    sailors    of    Hoorn    defeated   the 
Spanish  ships  and  took  their  Admiral  de  Bossu 
prisoner.      The   upper  windows  of  these    houses 
were  crowded  with  watchers  of  the  fight. 

Hoorn  was  the  ancient  capital  of  North  Holland, 
but  as  Amsterdam  rose  in  importance,  Hoorn 
went  down,  and  now  it  exhibits  the  charm  of 
drowsy  rest,  except  on  Thursdays,  when  it  wakes 
up  to  all  the  excitements  of  its  cheese  market. 
Empty  carts  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  fill  up 
the  quaint  streets  by  the  side  of  the  pretty  gabled 
museum,  while  the  Weigh  House  and  Kaas  Markt 
aiv  the  centre  of  a  scene  of  bustling  activity. 
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Alkmaar  has,  however,  the  greatest  cheese 
market,  and  every  Friday  provides  as  interesting  a 
sight  as  can  be  found  in  Holland.  Into  the  large 
market  square,  paved,  of  course,  with  bricks, 
farmers  and  cheese  -  makers  drive  up  in  their 
covered  carts.  One  man  takes  his  stand  on  an 
empty  patch  of  bricks,  while  another  throws  to 
him  one  by  one  the  shining  yellow  cheeses,  which 
are  placed  in  a  number  of  regular  rows,  filling  up 
a  square- cornered  space.  Another  man  gives  each 
shining  ball  a  rub  over  with  a  greasy  cloth  to 
make  it  shine  still  more.  Between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  the  floor  of  the  square  is  being  covered 
with  the  little  globes,  until  nothing  is  left  but 
narrow  gangways  between  the  different  blocks. 

One  side  of  the  square  is  crowded  with  the 
masts  of  the  barges  in  the  canal  ;  a  little  bridge 
over  a  side-canal  gives  a  charming  view  of  the 
whole  scene,  with  the  beautiful  Weigh  House  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture  and  the  brightly-coloured 
barges  in  front.  The  bridge,  however,  has  its 
drawbacks  as  a  point  of  vantage,  for  it  is  con- 
stantly being  swung  up  and  down  to  let  the 
shipping  through.  The  corner  of  the  bridge  is 
too  busy  a  spot  to  remain  on  long,  especially 
when  a  couple  of  women  from  an  adjoining  house 
beat  all  their  carpets  on  its  railings.  It  is  curious 
that  they  should  choose  a  market  day  for  this 
display  of  domestic  activity  in  one  of  the  busiest 
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corners  of  the  town,  but  nothing  short  of  a 
bombardment  would  make  a  Dutch  "  vrouw " 
refrain  from  carrying  out  her  entire  programme  of 
house-cleaning. 

There  is  a  sort  of  prophetic  stillness  just  before 
ten  o'clock,  as  though  everyone  was  waiting  for  a 
sign.  Then  the  tower  of  the  Weigh  House  be- 
comes the  centre  of  attraction.  Its  bells  peal  out 
a  whole  range  of  melodies,  and  the  clock,  with 
much  deliberation,  strikes  the  hour  of  ten,  while  a 
pageant  is  enacted  just  below  by  miniature  men  on 
horseback,  who  gallop  in  and  out  through  opening 
doors  in  proper  medieval  style.  This  is  the  sig- 
nal, and  the  moment  the  operatic  performance  is 
finished  in  the  tower,  the  realities  of  commerce 
commence  in  the  square.  Couples  of  men  in  the 
cleanest  of  white  suits,  with  coloured  ribbons  in 
their  hats,  take  up  their  stretchers  and  put  them 
on  the  ground  at  the  ends  of  the  blocks  of  cheeses. 
All  the  morning,  buyers  and  sellers  are  engaged 
in  business  in  the  market,  the  buyers  prodding 
any  cheese  at  random  and  testing  its  core.  When 
a  purchase  is  made  the  bargain  is  sealed  by  a  great 
deal  of  hand-shaking — three  shakes  are  said  to  be 
the  minimum — and  it  is  the  purchaser  who  sum- 
mons the  bearers  and  afterwards  pays  them. 

The  yellow  globes  are  thrown  deftly  from  hand 
to  hand  and  arranged  in  a  regular  pattern  on  the 
stretcher.  The  stretcher  with  its  eighty -three 
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cheeses  is  then  carried  to  the  Weigh  House,  the 
men  in  soft  felt  slippers  walking  with  quick  trot- 
ting steps.  There  are  four  sets  of  scales  in  the 
Weigh  House,  and  the  men  attached  to  each 
machine  are  distinguished  by  special  colours. 
Some  men  wear  yellow  ribbons  on  their  straw  hats, 
others  blue,  others  red.  The  yellow  men  carry 
yellow  stretchers,  and  these  are  counter  -  poised 
with  yellow  weights.  The  weight  of  each  load  is 
called  and  entered,  while  a  painted  mark — again  of 
the  distinctive  colour — is  daubed  conspicuously  on 
one  of  the  cheeses.  On  go  the  carriers  with  their 
weighed  load  to  one  of  the  barges ;  the  game  of 
pitch  and  toss  again  commences,  and  the  cheeses 
are  rolled  down  a  narrow  sloping  board  into  the 
hold  of  the  boat. 

The  cheeses  are  of  three  sizes,  weighing  4,  8, 
or  12  pounds.  The  smallest  are  in  the  greatest 
number,  and  are  dealt  with  first ;  it  is  not  till 
these  are  all  cleared  away  that  the  heavier  ones 
are  sold. 

There  are  half  a  million  pounds  of  these  cheeses 
dealt  with  every  week,  and  they  travel  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Although  known  by  the  name  of  Edam  cheeses, 
they  are  made  not  only  in  and  round  Edam,  but 
in  all  the  farms  of  North  Holland.  Here  the 
land,  largely  "  polder,"  as  reclaimed  land  is  called, 
forms  excellent  pasture  for  the  herds  of  black  and 
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white  cattle  which  are  to  be  seen  all  over  the 
place.  Everyone  knows  the  typical  picture  ot 
Holland,  consisting  of  a  flat  green  patch,  bordered 
by  long  narrow  ditches,  a  windmill  in  the  distance, 
and  a  black  and  white  cow  being  milked  in  the 
foreground.  The  dress  of  the  milkmaid  in  the 
picture,  however,  is  usually  imagined  by  the  artist, 
for  beautiful  costumes  are  only  found  here  and 
there. 

A  Dutch  farmhouse  is  a  model  of  cleanliness, 
and  the  "goede  vrouw  "  beams  with  pride  as  she 
shows  her  shining  brass  pots,  her  tiled  chimney, 
and  her  polished  oak  furniture.  The  houses  are 
large  and  square,  with  a  pyramidal  roof.  All  the 
rooms  are  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  attic  space 
in  the  roof  is  filled  with  fodder  for  the  winter. 
The  living  rooms  face  the  canal,  over  which  there 
is  frequently  a  little  bridge,  sometimes  a  kind  of 
drawbridge.  Then  comes  a  garden  bright  with 
flowers,  and  frequently  a  clump  of  trees  shading 
the  house. 

The  cowhouse  and  stables  are  under  the 
same  roof,  a  passage  generally  separating  the 
apartments  of  the  inhabitants  from  those  of  the 
animals.  The  cow  is  the  Hollander's  pet,  and  it  is 
housed  in  a  way  befitting  the  high  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held.  At  the  chill  end  of  the  autumn 
it  is  already  clad  in  blankets  in  the  fields,  but  with 
the  advent  of  winter  it  is  brought  indoors  to  a 
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spacious  parlour.  The  bricks  on  which  it  walks 
are  as  spotless  as  those  of  its  owner's  kitchen,  and 
sometimes  a  little  stream  of  water  runs  down  one 
side  to  aid  in  the  cleaning  operations.  A  glass 
window  with  little  curtains  tied  back  gives  light 
to  the  apartment,  upon  whose  beams  are  frequently 
to  be  seen  old  tiles  and  bright  pots,  as  though  the 
cow's  artistic  nature  is  to  be  catered  for  as  well  as 
his  creature  comforts.  Little  wonder  that  there 
is  a  proverb  which  says,  "  Many  cows,  much 
trouble  "  ! 

Some  of  the  largest  farms  are  to  be  found  in 
Friesland,  where  the  enormously  long  roof,  sloping 
from  a  considerable  height — often  40  feet — almost 
to  the  ground,  produces  the  quaintest  appearance. 
A   long  cow -stable  with  its  regular  row  of  cur- 
lined  windows  is  a  common  feature.     When  the 
>ws  take  up  their  winter  quarters,  their  tails  are 
jly  tied  up  to  the  beams  above  !    A  huge  barn 
illed  with  hay,  and  containing  the   farm   imple- 
icnts,  forms  one  end  of  the  house,  and  beyond 
the  barn  comes  the  pens  and  styes  for  the  other 
animals.     In   winter   all   these    can   be   reached 
under  cover — a  real  necessity  in  this  chill  climate. 
The  old  head-dress  of  shining  gold  worn  by  the 
women  of  Friesland  is  famous,  and  their  butter  is 
famous  too  ;  but  as  most  of  it  is  exported,  it  is  not 
quite  so  commonly  met  with  in  Holland  as  might 
be  expected.    The  term  "butter,"  too,  has  rather 
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extended  its  meaning,  and  sometimes  embraces 
margarine.  In  fact,  there  is  gradually  growing 
a  distinction  between  "cow  butter/'  which  defines 
its  origin,  and  "  butter/'  which  leaves  it  vague. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  their  way  of  serving 
the  butter  in  some  of  the  smaller  inns  through 
the  country  is  by  no  means  appetizing;  it  is 
pressed  into  a  pot.  There  is  no  butter-knife,  so 
each  guest  dips  his  own  knife  into  it  and  removes 
what  he  needs,  without  much  thought  for  those 
who  come  after.  The  later  arrivals,  therefore,  see 
in  the  pot  a  mess  too  unpleasant  to  attack. 

The  Dutch  breakfast  differs  considerably  from 
both  the  English  bacon  and  eggs  and  from  the 
lighter  meal  of  France  and  Switzerland.  There 
are  usually  white  rolls  of  two  kinds — soft  and 
hard — though  in  out-of-the-way  places  ordinary 
bread  has  to  do  duty  for  these;  beyond  that, 
there  is  a  dark  brown  loaf  somewhat  suggesting 
gingerbread,  and  obviously  containing  honey. 
Cooked  meat  is  not  eaten,  but  slices  of  various 
kinds  of  sausages  and  other  cold  meats  are  enjoyed 
by  the  Dutchmen.  Eggs,  which  are  always  boiled 
hard,  are  kept  hot  in  a  piece  of  blanket  inside  a 
thick  china  dish,  and  some  people  seem  to 
consume  these  in  great  numbers.  Tea  and  coffee 
are  drunk,  and  the  tea  is  made  in  the  dining-room. 

There  is  quite  a  curious  custom  in  the  manner 
of  making  tea.  If  you  go  into  a  shop  for  it,  it  is 
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brought  to  you  in  cups,  often  very  strong,  some- 
times nasty,  and  always  dear.  Our  efforts  to 
secure  a  pot  were  usually  unavailing,  but  one  day 
we  succeeded  in  getting  it  on  board  a  steamer. 
It  was  a  very  large  pot,  and  it  was  accompanied 
by  several  unexpected  pieces  of  apparatus,  includ- 
ing a  huge  kettle  standing  in  a  pail.  Nothing, 
however,  poured  out  of  the  teapot,  so  we  examined 
the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  and  found  some  fresh 
tea  in  a  tin.  A  Dutch  lady  explained  that  the 
pail  contained  burning  coke  to  keep  the  water 
boiling  in  the  kettle,  and  that  the  process  of 
making  the  tea  was  left  to  us.  We  were  there- 
fore in  the  position  of  having  the  tea  fresh  in 
quality  and  ample  in  quantity,  as  was  also  the  price. 
The  pail  of  coke  is  a  feature  of  the  dining-room 
of  every  Dutch  lady.  She  makes  tea  at  her  own 
table,  and  she  washes  up  her  own  china  there 
afterwards.  In  the  quiet  homes  of  the  people 
breakfast  is  simpler  than  at  the  hotels.  There  is 
no  meat,  and  therefore  the  washing  of  the  china 
is  an  easy  and  dainty  process.  The  custom  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  china  used  in  ordinary  house- 
holds is  very  fine  and  beautiful ;  it  is  too  valuable 
to  be  entrusted  to  a  servant's  hands. 
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CHAPTER  X 

ON    THE    COAST 

SCHEVENINGEN  is  one  of  the  many  centres  of  the 
herring  fishery,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  Holland's  former  wealth.  From  the 
very  first  the  ungenerous  hand  which  Nature  held 
out  to  the  people  on  the  land  forced  them  to  seek 
for  food  from  the  waters,  and  they  became  the 
most  expert  of  fishermen.  In  an  odd  sort  of  way 
the  Church  helped  them,  too,  for  there  were  two 
days  a  week — to  say  nothing  of  the  forty  days 
before  Easter,  and  such  other  days  as  she 
thought  fit  to  throw  in — on  which  she  decreed 
that  her  flock  should  eat  no  flesh.  But  the  boards 
of  Feudal  Lord  and  Prince  Bishop  must,  all  the 
same,  be  heavy  with  good  things,  so  the  fish 
caught  in  the  North  Sea  were  hastily  despatched 
up  the  Rhine,  while  in  return  came  down  timber 
and  other  things  which  the  Dutch  had  not,  and 
with  which  they  added  more  and  more  to  the 
numbers  of  their  flat-bottomed  craft.  Some  of 
the  fish,  however,  must  have  been  somewhat  stale, 
though  my  Lord  Bishop's  taste  was  not  quite  so 
refined  then  as  now. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
however,  a  certain  Dutchman  of  Flemish  Zeeland, 
Willen  Beukelzoon  by  name,  discovered  the  art 
of  salting  herrings,  and  so  preserving  them  for 
any  length  of  time.  But  it  is  no  good  salting 
herrings  if  you  cannot  catch  enough,  so  it  was  by 
a  happy  coincidence  that  another  Dutchman  at 
Hoorn  invented  a  new  kind  of  fishing-net,  by 
means  of  which  the  unfortunate  herrings  could 
be  caught  in  their  thousands.  From  that  time 
onwards  Holland  had  command  of  the  herring 
fishery,  and  pursued  it  with  as  much  zest  on  the 
coasts  of  England  and  Scotland  as  she  did  in  her 
own  waters. 

Some  English  statesmen  thought  that,  if  it 
was  worth  while  for  the  Dutch  to  come  and  catch 
fish  on  our  coasts,  it  might  equally  well  be  worth 
our  while  too  ;  but  the  Dutch  were  by  no  means  so 
keen  about  the  matter,  and  when  an  English 
herring-boat  appeared  near  their  ports,  they  had 
a  playful  little  way  of  detaining  it,  as  the  follow- 
ing story,  taken  from  some  "  Fisheries  Tracts," 
printed  in  1701,  shows  : 

"In  May  1698  the  Company  of  the  Royal 
Fishery,  designing  an  Early  Herring  Fishery  near 
the  Lews  in  Scotland,  sent  one  of  their  Doggers 
to  take  Salt  at  Rotterdam,  which  being  arrived 
there  she  was  entered  in  due  form  at  the  Custom 
house,  together  with  some  Lead  she  carried  instead 
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of  ballast ;  in  a  few  days  after  the  said  Dogger 
was  arrested,  on  pretence  of  having  made  a  false 
entry  (although  she  had  nothing  on  board,  but  the 
said  Lead,  Netts,  Barrels,  and  the  materials  for  Fish- 
ing), and  detained  about  fourteen  days  ;  in  which 
time  the  master  and  men  were  several  times 
examined  upon  oath,  from  whence  they  came,  where 
and  to  what  end  they  were  bound  ;  then  after 
considerable  expense  of  money  and  trouble,  she 
was  discharged  at  Rotterdam,  but  without  the 
liberty  of  taking  in  either  salt  or  other  neces- 
saries, and  the  master  strictly  charged  to  be  gone 
with  speed,  otherwise  they  threatened  to  sell  the 
Dogger  and  imprison  him,  and  he  must  take  it  as 
a  great  kindness  he  was  so  favourably  used ; 
whereupon  he  hastened  from  Rotterdam,  but  on 
his  way  home,  was  again  stopt  at  the  Brill,  and 
detained  a  week  longer  ;  at  last  he  was  discharged 
there  also,  and  then  returned  back  to  Yarmouth, 
having  lost  the  benefit  of  the  Herring  season." 

No  wonder  that  the  narrator  observed  that 
"  all  subtility  and  Art  has  been  and  is  daily  used 
to  discourage  our  fishermen." 

The  fish  brought  in  to  Scheveningen  and  the 
other  ports  of  the  North,  like  Katwijk,  Noordwijk, 
and  the  Helder,  is  mainly  used  fresh ;  but  the 
catch  made  by  the  big  fleet  sailing  forth  from 
Vlaardingen  and  Maassluis — the  fishing  harbours 
seaward  of  Rotterdam — is  forthwith  salted  and 
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cured.  The  boats  at  Scheveningen  are  chiefly 
"bommen,"  or  "pinken"  as  landsmen  call  them, 
large  flat-bottomed  boats  so  made  that  they 
slide  up  the  sand  without  injury,  for  on  this  coast 
of  dyke  and  dune  there  are  no  deep-water 
harbours  into  which  they  can  sail ;  but  there  are 
other  kinds  of  boats,  too,  with  queer-sounding 
names,  like  "  buis  "  or  "  hoeker,"  "logger,"  and 
"  sloep."  They  fish  with  equal  zest  for  herring, 
cod,  or  haddock. 

The  Dutch  "  busses  "  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
early  summer  round  the  northern  islands  of  Scot- 
land, making  the  harbour  of  Lerwick  picturesque 
with  their  coloured  prows  and  velvety-brown  sails. 

The  "  bommen "  leave  Scheveningen  early  in 
June,  and  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to  send  the 
first  herrings  back  to  Holland  in  a  steamer  which 
accompanied  them  for  that  purpose.  The  herrings 
were  then  sent  off  in  a  brightly-decorated  car  to 
the  Sovereign,  who  gave  500  gulden  in  return. 

The  return  of  the  whole  fleet  is,  of  course,  a 
great  event,  and  is  eagerly  watched  for  by  the 
women  and  children — all  who  are  left  of  the  fish- 
ing families — who  gather  on  the  shore  as  soon 
as  the  first  sail  is  seen.  In  some  of  the  fishing 
villages  the  return  of  the  boats  is  greeted  by  a 
special  "  haring "  song,  sung  in  chorus  by  the 
watchers  as  soon  as  the  "  bommen  "  are  signalled. 

There  used  to  be  a  great  open-air  auction  on 
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the  beach  at  Scheveningen,  but  that  exists  no 
longer,  probably  because  of  the  advent  of  fashion 
to  the  bathing  resort  at  the  north  end  of  the 
shore. 

The  fishermen  are  fine  hardy  specimens  of 
their  race,  with  clear  grey  eyes  and  light  hair. 
Poverty  they  know,  but  it  has  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  them.  Their  food  is  simple, 
consisting  of  boiled  fish  and  potatoes  (kept  steam- 
ing on  the  stove  in  their  boats)  and  a  "  slokje  "  of 
gin.  They  are  stalwart  men  with  baggy  troupers 
short  jackets,  and  big  heavy  boots,  looking  as 
though  they  could  still  teach  their  sea  craft  to 
less  seasoned  nations,  even  as  in  the  seventeenth 
century  they  instructed  their  neighbours  in 
martial  discipline. 

The  herring  fleet  generally  starts  in  the  evening 
for  their  work  in  the  home  waters,  and  waits  till 
dawn  in  the  expected  paths  of  the  fish,  flocks  of 
seagulls  coming  out  with  the  light  in  search  of  an 
early  breakfast,  and  thus  showing  where  the  fish 
are  heading. 

The  nets  are  all  coiled  on  the  deck  with  their 
weights  and  corks  well  free  of  each  other;  one 
end  is  passed  to  a  buoy,  which  is  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  the  rest  of  the  net  is  flung  over  by  the  strong 
arms  of  the  fishermen,  while  the  boat  sails  on  and 
leaves  the  traces  of  her  track  in  the  wavy  line  of 
brown  corks  astern.  The  fish  swim  onwards  in  a 
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shoal,  leaping  into  the  air  in  flashes  of  blue  and 
silver.  The  boat  keeps  still  and  the  men  smoke 
silently,  while  the  fish  come  leaping  and  bounding 
into  the  trap  laid  for  them,  the  corks  bobbing 
down  out  of  sight  as  they  press  against  the  net. 
Before  sunrise  the  men  haul  in  the  laden  nets  and 
empty  the  panting  fish  into  the  well,  until  the 
"  schipper  "  gives  the  order  to  halt.  The  escap- 
ing fish  flash  away  in  a  long  stream  of  silvery 
blue  and  green,  leaping  again  into  the  air 
and  back  into  the  water  with  fairy  splashes. 
Here  and  there  some  miss  the  second  splash,  for 
the  darting  forms  of  the  seagulls  swoop  ever  up 
and  down  in  harmony  with  the  hurrying  shoal. 

Herrings  are  caught  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  too,  but 
not  in  such  large  numbers  ;  and  the  boats  also  turn 
their  attention  to  shrimps  and  anchovies.  Volen- 
dam  is,  perhaps,  the  most  picturesque  of  these 
Zuyder  Zee  fishing  villages,  and  the  fisher  folk 
still  wear  their  old  costumes,  the  men  affecting 
more  highly-coloured  garments  than  the  women. 
It  would  seem  that,  however  fine  the  weather 
may  be  for  fishing,  the  village  is  never  left  entirely 
to  the  women.  Some  of  the  men  invariably 
watch  the  boats  go  off  and  stay  behind,  not  so 
much  to  protect  the  place  or  to  assist  the  hard- 
working women  as  to  be  at  hand  when  visitors 
come  along,  for  then  the  mere  exhibition  of  them- 
selves in  their  blue  baggy  trousers  and  bright  pink 
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jackets  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  easy  capture  of 
a  few  "dubbeltjes"  and  an  occasional  half- 
gulden.  When  we  see  some  of  the  beautiful 
pictures  painted  of  Volendam,  it  is  sad  to  re- 
member that  the  necessity  for  models  has  caused 
many  of  these  hardy  fisher-folk  to  degenerate 
into  idle  loafers. 

They  look  splendid  at  work  on  the  quay  with 
their  queer  fur  caps,  worn  even  in  summer,  and 
their  bright  wooden  shoes.  Sometimes  they  will 
be  seen  filling  in  an  hour  or  two's  rest  on  their 
fishing-smacks  with  a  little  wood  carving,  a  few 
pairs  of  sabots  being  thus  ornamented  for  the 
little  ones  at  home.  The  men  are  all  clean- 
shaven, and  their  love  of  colour  is  wonderful ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  what  they  will  wear, 
for  their  trousers  may  be  blue,  yellow,  or  red,  and 
the  patches  on  them  are  of  magnificent  range. 
The  coats — always  short  and  ending  at  the  waist — 
may  be  green  or  rnauve  or  red,  and  are  sometimes 
double-breasted  like  a  Russian  jacket,  sometimes 
single  and  open,  displaying  a  pink  or  gaily-striped 
shirt  beneath.  A  woollen  muffler,  generally  red, 
completes  this  quaint  costume,  and  the  inevitable 
cigar  appears  in  each  mouth. 

The    women's   dress  is  much   simpler,   and,   it 

must  be  added,  neater.     There  is  a   short   dark 

skirt  gathered  in  round  the  waist ;  it  is  of  some 

coarse  stuff,  and  is  made  to  stand  out  all  round  by 
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many  petticoats,  as  is  that  ot  the  Walcheren 
women.  The  bodice  is  not  remarkable  in  pattern  ; 
it  has  elbow  sleeves,  but  may  be  of  any  material, 
and  is  frequently  striped.  A  white  apron  usually 
covers  the  skirt,  and  sometimes  a  white  chemisette 
appears  at  the  neck  ;  but  the  special  charm  of  the 
whole  costume  is  the  cap,  which  is  very  becoming 
with  its  turned-up  corners. 

Here  in  Volendam  the  women  wear  their  hair 
cut  short ;  at  the  Island  of  Marken,  which  you  see 
two  or  three  miles  away  from  the  Volendam  dykes, 
the  women  add  on  extra  hair  in  the  shape  of  two 
long  tow  plaits  which  hang  down  from  the  cap,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  face.  The  Marken  women  are 
far  less  attractive  to  look  at  than  the  Volendam 
women  ;  they  are  of  coarser  build  and  feature,  and 
are  less  winsome  in  expression.  Their  cap,  too, 
with  its  curious  pot  shape,  coming  down  to  the 
straight  fringe  of  hair  in  front,  is  far  less  becoming 
and  dainty  than  the  lighter  head-dress  of  Volen- 
dam. Their  dress  is  more  brilliant  in  hue,  the  bodice 
frequently  reel,  while  their  holiday  skirts  are  often 
embroidered.  The  men  wear  coloured  knicker- 
bockers made  very  full,  so  that  they  somewhat 
resemble  the  old  "  bragou-bras  "  of  the  Bretons. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  dressed  alike  while  young, 
but  the  boy  has  a  distinguishing  mark  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  button  on  the  top  of  his  cap. 
The  men  are  all  fishermen  by  trade,  and  the 
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women  manage  the  agricultural  matters  :  they  cut 
the  hay  and  load  the  boats  with  it.  Unlike  most 
spots  in  Holland,  they  keep  no  herds  of  black  and 
white  cows,  so,  having  no  use  for  the  hay,  they 
send  it  across  to  the  mainland. 

The  Island  of  Marken  has  become  a  sort  of 
theatre,  where  all  the  inhabitants  indulge  in 
dramatic  poses  for  the  benefit  of  the  tourists  who 
go  in  boat-loads  several  times  a  day  from  Amster- 
dam or  Monnickendam.  A  few  years  ago,  how- 
ever, they  were  by  no  means  pleased  to  see 
visitors,  and  threatened  to  throw  into  the  sea  any 
artist  or  photographer  who  went  there  for  pic- 
tures. The  island  is  a  queer  little  place,  with 
its  half-dozen  mounds  upon  which  the  struggling 
village  is  built.  It  is  dyked  against  the  sea, 
and  brick  paths  run  from  mound  to  mound.  At 
very  high  tide  the  sea  comes  in  and  divides  the 
island  into  several  islets,  and  it  is  said  that  all  the 
mounds  which  are  then  to  be  seen  were  made 
from  earth  carried  over  in  boats.  The  cottages, 
with  sharply-pointed  bright  red  roofs  and  black 
and  white  fronts,  make  wonderful  groups  of 
colour,  suggesting  toy  villages  set  on  toy  islands. 
Many  of  the  Dutch  villages  are  like  the  toys  of 
our  childhood,  with  the  same  vivid  colours,  the 
same  prim  outlines,  and  the  same  look  of  clean 
paint  about  them. 

The  interior  of  a  cottage  in  Volendam  or 
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Marken  is  much  the  same,  except  that,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Volendam  are  Catholics,  their  rooms 
show  more  crucifixes  than  those  of  their  insular 
and  Protestant  neighbours.  The  houses  along  the 
Volendam  Canal,  or  those  upon  the  dyke  (which 
you  reach  as  it  were  from  behind,  by  a  number 
of  quaint  little  staircases),  exhibit  a  curious  array 
of  sabots  at  their  doors.  Every  inmate  casts  oft 
his  outside  shoes  before  entering,  so  that  he  does 
not  soil  the  spotless  floors.  Here,  too,  the  houses 
look  like  toy  cottages,  so  small  are  they ;  and  the 
people  paint  their  roofs,  their  doors,  their  window- 
frames,  their  palings.  The  door  opens  straight 
into  the  one  room,  where  the  tiny  cooking-stove 
and  the  metal  pots  are  disposed  with  shining  neat- 
ness. Every  square  inch  is  utilized,  and  such  care 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  arrangment  of  every- 
thing large  or  small  that  one  is  apt  to  wonder 
what  happens  when  there  are  children  about. 
Have  the  Dutch  children  acquired  inherited 
characteristics  in  the  shape  of  a  love  of  order  and 
neatness  ?  Outside  the  houses  they  seem  much 
like  the  children  of  other  nations,  but  perhaps 
within  they  become  as  demure  as  their  dress 
suggests. 

The    sleeping   accommodation    of    these   tiny 

houses  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  village  life.     An 

old  Volendam  lady  opened  a  cupboard  in  the  wall  ; 

five  people  had  at  one  time  slept  there  she  said 
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It  held  the  bedding  and  nothing  more.  There 
must  be  something  specially  invigorating  in  the 
air  which  these  people  breathe  by  day  to  make  up 
for  the  effects  of  the  airless  nights,  for  the  children 
are  bonny,  rosy- cheeked  little  mortals,  looking  the 
pictures  of  health. 

On  Sundays  the  whole  village  goes  to  Mass,  and 
so  the  fishing-fleet  of  several  hundred  boats  sails 
back  to  harbour  on  Saturday,  filling  the  place 
with  a  tangle  of  masts,  which  can  be  seen  from 
quite  a  long  way  off.  On  Saturday  evening  and  on 
Sunday  the  dyke  becomes  a  crowded  prome- 
nade, big  and  little,  old  and  young,  making  as 
picturesque  an  assortment  of  human  beings  as  can 
be  found  in  Europe.  The  older  men  like  to  sit 
down  in  groups,  tailor-wise,  and  to  enjoy  each 
other's  company  in  silence  and  in  smoke. 

Nowadays  you  have  not  much  opportunity  of 
going  from  place  to  place  by  the  "  trekschuit," 
which  used  to  be  in  Holland  what  the  coach  was 
in  firmer  lands.  However,  between  Edam  and 
Volendam  this  privilege  is  still  to  be  had.  You 
arrive  at  Edam  by  steamcar,  when  the  owner  and 
the  propellers  of  the  "  trekschuit "  meet  you,  and 
make  known  in  several  languages  what  is  expected 
of  all  self-respecting  travellers.  You  arrive  at  the 
canal,  and  then  find  a  toy  house-boat  awaiting 
you.  Some  of  the  travellers  crouch  down  inside 
the  "  house,"  some  ride  on  the  roof,  and  some  in 
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the  bow  or  stern.  At  the  stern  there  is  an 
embarras  of  wooden  riches  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
rudder  and  one  end  of  the  propelling  pole.  While 
the  boat  is  stationary  you  can  sit  on  either,  and 
all  is  well ;  when  the  boat  glides  along  you  have 
to  increase  your  activities,  and  hope  that  the 
side  on  which  you  choose  to  throw  yourself  will 
not  feel  smaller  than  it  looks.  Two  boys  walk 
along  the  bank  pushing  against  two  poles  attached 
to  the  boat.  There  are  moments  of  excitement 
when  the  boys  have  to  cross  unsteady  planks 
over  side  canals,  with  the  chance  that  they  may 
drop  the  poles. 

We  reach  Volendam  in  safety,  and  are  brought 
to  land  outside  the  duck-houses,  which  make 
a  muddy  lining  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
provide  thousands  of  ducks  for  the  restaurants  of 
Amsterdam  and  London.  It  is  generally  suffi- 
cient to  take  the  "trekschuit"  one  way  only,  and 
to  return  more  quickly  by  steamcar  ;  that  leaves  a 
little  time  to  wander  through  the  sleepy  little 
town  of  Edam,  to  see  the  charming  old  Dutch 
dwelling-house  in  the  museum,  or  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  cheeses  for  which  the  town  is  famed. 

The  church  was  built  at  a  time  when  Edam  was 
an  important  shipbuilding  town,  and  when  all 
ships  bound  for  Amsterdam  had  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  coast  and  enter  by  way  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  Its  little  congregation  looks  lost  in  it  now, 
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but  the  people  still  keep  up  the  custom  of  bring- 
ing their  own  candles  to  church,  and  lighting 
them  in  the  brass  candlesticks  fixed  to  each  pew. 

Monnickendam,  too,  is  worth  a  visit,  and  let  the 
tourist  beware  of  its  pronunciation  !  The  accent 
falls  very  strongly  on  the  last  syllable,  the  "en  " 
being  almost  swallowed,  as  being  merely  the  syll- 
able, which  turns  "  monk  "  into  "  monks."  It  too 
used  to  be  an  important  port  on  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
and  the  sailors  on  their  return  listened  from  afar 
for  the  first  sound  of  the  bells  in  the  old  tower. 
The  bells  still  ring,  and  the  little  knights  on 
horseback  still  come  out  every  hour,  but  the 
sailors  and  the  ships  are  no  longer  busy  in  the 
port. 

Windmills,  frequent  enough  all  over  the  country, 
exist  in  great  profusion  in  this  corner  of  North 
Holland,  especially  round  and  in  the  town  of 
Zaandam,  where  hundreds  of  outstretched  arms 
whirl  round  among  the  houses  or  on  the  dyke, 
wherever  there  is  room  to  cut  the  air.  They  are 
sawing  wood,  or  crushing  corn,  pumping  water,  or 
grinding  mortar ;  always  moving  and  busy,  bring- 
ing wealth  to  the  simple  inhabitants  of  those  rows 
of  green,  wooden  houses  clustering  on  the  Zaan 
and  the  Y. 

The  great  possession  of  Zaandam  is  the  cabin  ot 
Peter  the  Great,  and  any  visitor  arriving  there  is 
ama/ed  at  the  number  of  guides  proffering  their 
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services  as  escort  to  this  famous  spot.  They  are 
a  great  annoyance,  but  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
till  a  silver  coin  has  changed  hands.  The  cabin 
is  a  two-roomed  wooden  hut,  so  insecure  that  a 
Russian  Queen  of  Holland  protected  it  by  building 
an  outer  shell  over  it.  Here  lived  the  young 
Czar,  when,  under  the  name  of  "  Peter  Michael  off," 
he  served  as  a  labourer  in  the  shipbuilding  yard 
of  Mynheer  Kalf.  How  long  he  was  there  is  only 
guessed,  but  he  next  went  to  Amsterdam  and 
worked  at  a  war  vessel  in  the  dockyard  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Peter  did  not  spare  him- 
self or  his  hands,  but  worked  with  wood  or  iron  or 
tar  as  need  arose,  dressing  in  ordinary  workman's 
clothes  and  sleeping  in  an  ordinary  workman's 
bed. 

Eighteen  years  later,  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
he  returned  to  Zaandam  with  the  Czarina.  The 
pride  and  joy  of  his  old  comrades  was  boundless : 
to  them  he  was  their  fellow-workman,  and  "  Long 
live  Master  Peter  !"  they  called  after  him  when  he 
went  with  the  Czarina  to  dine  at  the  house  of 
Mynheer  Kalf. 

The  mention  of  Zaandam  always  brings  to  mind 
its  near  neighbour  Broek,  which  has  had  such  a 
reputation  for  cleanliness  in  the  past  that  the 
inhabitants  seem  nowadays  to  be  in  a  state  of 
feverish  anxiety  to  live  up  to  it.  It  is  more  like 
a  toy  town  built  for  gnomes  and  sprites  than  the 
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real  home  of  serious  men  and  women,  and  seems 
to  suggest  all  corners  of  the  earth,  so  strange  is 
the  mixture  of  shapes  and  colours  in  house  and 
garden.  The  wooden  houses  are  dark  or  light, 
are  of  every  colour  from  violet  to  red,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  coloured  tiles  in  patterns. 
Even  the  streets  are  paved  in  patterns  with 
coloured  bricks.  The  house  doors  are  carved  and 
painted,  the  windows  are  decorated  with  curtains 
tied  with  coloured  ribbon,  and  the  pointed  roofs 
are  finished  with  a  tiny  carving  of  fruit  or  flowers. 
Little  gardens  surround  the  houses,  and  are 
divided  from  the  street  by  painted  palings. 
Inside  the  gardens  everything  is  microscopic ; 
there  are  toy  canals  spanned  by  toy  bridges,  while 
toy  ponds  carry  toy  boats ;  the  box  hedges  are 
carved  into  birds,  ships,  or  towers.  The  main 
streets  are  spotless,  for  no  horses  or  cattle  are 
allowed  there  ;  a  bar  prevents  them  from  entering 
at  either  end,  and  a  sign  points  out  to  them  a 
more  retired  route  at  the  back.  The  oldest 
houses  show  the  curiosities  of  the  place  in  the 
greatest  extreme,  and  are  full  of  little  ornaments 
crowded  into  every  available  space.  Of  course, 
no  one  enters  a  house  in  his  boots,  and  so 
collections  of  sabots  and  shoes  are  seen  outside 
the  doors.  It  is  said  that  these  are  carried  outside 
the  village  to  be  cleaned,  and  that  if  anything, 
such  as  a  banana  skin  or  a  leaf,  is  dropped  on  the 
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pavement  someone  hastily  comes  out  of  the  nearest 
house  to  throw  it  into  the  canal ;  in  fact,  all  sorts 
of  stories  are  told  about  this  queer  little  place. 
Every  visitor  finds  the  spirit  of  cleanliness  very 
actively  abroad.  Not  only  the  doorsteps  and  the 
pavements  are  being  scrubbed,  but  the  walls  of 
some  of  the  houses  are  being  cleaned,  too  ;  others 
have  their  doors  open,  that  you  may  see  the  array 
of  shining  pots  within,  the  gleaming  tiles,  and 
the  spotless  tablecloths.  The  clothes  of  the  in- 
mates suggest  that  they  are  very  far  removed 
from  poverty. 

There  are  rumours  that  nowadays  all  this 
cleanly  industry  is  timed  to  suit  the  arrival  of  the 
Amsterdam  boat,  and  that  the  houses  into  which 
the  visitor  is  conducted  by  a  guide  have  been 
specially  fitted  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  sightseers, 
such  inmates  being  chosen  as  can  best  act  their 
part !  Such  wonderful  industry  and  neatness  may 
now  be  only  assumed  in  order  to  attract  holiday- 
makers  and  their  money,  but  to  the  ancestors  of 
these  people  their  homes  were  not  a  stage,  and 
the  virtues  were  a  severe  reality. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

AMSTERDAM 

WHEN  Canning  was  engaged  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  the  people  of  Holland  he  was  moved 
to  utter  : 

"  In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much." 

The  ordinary  traveller  is  rather  apt  to  agree 
with  this  statement  as  he  sees  his  silver  gulden 
disappearing  so  quickly.  The  coinage  is  curious  ; 
at  first  it  appears  intricate  and  difficult,  with  its 
many  coins  of  different  names,  but  after  a  while 
it  simplifies  itself  into  guldens  or  florins  and 
decimals  thereof.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  double 
the  sum  so  expressed,  and  it  appears  in  the  more 
rational  francs.  The  price  of  everything  looks 
temptingly  small,  but  you  are  soon  disillusioned  ; 
1  f.  50,  for  instance,  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
for  a  simple  breakfast,  and  suggests  the  trifling 
matter  of  Is.  3d.;  the  "f,"  however,  does  not 
stand  for  "franc,"  but  for  "florin,"  and  the  sum 
above  means  3  francs,  with  its  more  imposing 
approximation  of  half  a  crown  ! 
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Although  there  are  copper  coins  of  the  value 
of  1  cent  and  CZ\  cents,  these  are  not  very  common, 
and  the  smallest  general  coin  is  a  10-cent  piece 
in  silver  known — almost  prophetically — as  a 
"dubbeltje."  These  twopenny  pieces  have  the 
unfortunate  habit  of  disappearing  with  the 
frequency  of  English  pennies,  and  the  twelve 
gulden  which  make  up  an  English  sovereign 
vanish  with  an  alacrity  that  is  not  only  discon- 
certing, but  positively  uncanny. 

Holland  became  the  greatest  commercial  nation 
in  Europe,  and  Amsterdam  the  first  mercantile 
city  during  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
position  she  kept  for  almost  200  years.  She 
taught  the  mysteries  of  banking  to  all  who  came 
to  her  market,  and  in  1609  founded  the  Bank  of 
Amsterdam,  which  lasted  for  nearly  200  years. 

Amsterdam  is  a  wonderful  city.  It  is  such  a 
maze  of  canals  and  bridges  that  a  view  from  the 
Palace  tower  suggests  half  a  spider's  web  with 
canals  radiating  out  from  a  central  point  and 
crossed  by  circle  after  circle  of  other  canals.  Far 
out  to  the  east  rise  the  great  dykes  and  sluices 
which  defend  the  city  from  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Inside 
the  dykes  and  up  the  Y  are  basins  and  harbours 
crowded  with  great  liners  from  the  Indies  and  with 
merchantmen  from  far  and  near.  On  the  quays 
are  men  loading  and  unloading  tons  of  freight, 
crowds  of  sailors  just  landed,  passengers  embark- 
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ing,  porters  hurrying  along,  and  boys  everywhe 
Boats  glide  slowly  down  the  North  Sea  Cana 
from  the  western  coast,  or  hurry  under  steam  or 
sail  to  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Thousands  of  masts  rise 
from  the  great  harbours ;  barges,  tjalks,  and 
"busses"  pass  and  repass  along  the  canals.  Across 
the  polders  of  the  Haarlem  Meer  can  be  seen  the 
towers  of  Haarlem,  and  to  the  right  the  wind- 
mills of  Zaandam  waving  their  arms  above  the 
red  roofs.  Down  below  are  the  lines  of  lime- 
trees  bordering  the  roadways  at  the  side  of  the 
wide  canals,  while  tall  warehouses  run  their  walls 
straight  down  into  the  narrow  ones.  Towers, 
minarets,  steeples,  gables,  trees,  and  masts  are  in 
one  delightful  and  brilliant  confusion. 

The  streets  themselves  show  strange  contrasts. 
On  one  side  are  the  gay  shops  of  a  modern  city — 
cafes,  restaurants,  perfumers,  jewellers,  magazins 
de  robes,  supplying  all  the  needs  of  fashion  and 
leisure ;  on  the  other,  barges  unloading  their 
freight,  stacks  of  boxes,  bales  of  goods,  coils  of 
rope,  barrels  of  tar — all  that  belongs  to  traffic  and 
work.  The  well-dressed  crowds  on  the  pavement 
on  the  one  side  contrast  with  the  roughly-clad 
boatmen  on  the  other ;  wealthy  and  poor  are 
separated  by  only  a  few  feet  of  brick  roadway. 

You  can  never  get  away  from  the  canals  ;  there 
are  nearly  eighty  of  them  crossed  by  about  .300 
bridges,  and  the  Amsterdam  canals  seem  to  have 
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an  odour  of  their  own,  more  insidious  (with  a 
slight  suggestion  of  fish  about  it)  than  that  of 
other  canals. 

Wherever  you  look  you  see  a  strange  medley  of 
carts,  boats,  electric  cars,  and  steam  launches. 
From  many  of  the  bridges  the  eye  wanders  along 
a  scene  of  change  and  movement  to  be  arrested 
by  some  tower  or  steeple  at  the  end.  The  Dutch 
steeples  are  like  no  other  steeples  ;  they  have  a 
style  of  their  own,  original  and  quaint.  There 
are  no  long  lines  leading  to  some  graceful  spire, 
but  all  sorts  of  forms  are  built  one  over  the  other, 
producing  the  oddest  result  imaginable.  A  minaret 
carries  an  inverted  balloon  011  which  balances  a 
globe ;  this  supports  some  geometrical  figure, 
which  again  in  its  turn  carries  a  pennant  or  a 
weather-cock ;  or  a  many-legged  Oriental  table 
will  support  a  bowl,  the  bowl  a  decanter,  the 
decanter  an  iron  bulb,  while  the  bulb  tapers  into 
a  thin  line  on  which  soars  a  flying  bird.  The 
sheer  unexpectedness  of  it  all  makes  the  Dutch 
steeples  full  of  interest  and  charm. 

One  of  the  ancient  towers  standing  close  to  the 
harbour  is  called  the  "  Schreijerstoren  " — the 
Tower  of  Weeping — because  at  one  time  the  quay 
here  was  the  starting-point  for  all  vessels  going 
on  long  voyages,  to  cold  ports  of  the  Polar  seas, 
or  to  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies ;  the  families  of  the  sailors  came  to  see 
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them  off,  and  the  expression  of  their  sad  farewells 
gave  its  name  to  the  tower  at  whose  base  they 
stood.  Now  the  ocean  vessels  are  quick-going 
steamers,  and  start  from  a  different  harbour,  while 
the  Schreijerstoren  is  used  as  the  Harbour- 
master's office,  and  almost  opposite  to  it,  as 
though  to  contrast  convenience  with  sentiment, 
stands  the  impressive  building  of  the  Central 
Station,  built  in  a  splendid  position,  and  designed 
by  an  architect  of  renown. 

By  the  side  of  the  Schreijerstoren,  down  the 
Geldersche  Kade,  is  carried  all  the  fish  to  the 
market  at  the  end,  and,  judging  by  its  smell,  a 
good  deal  of  waste  material  is  cast  from  the  fish- 
barges  into  the  waters  of  the  canal. 

The  old  Weigh  House  of  St.  Anthony  is  just 
behind,  a  charming  relic  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  it  formed  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  ;  it  was 
in  turn  used  by  the  Masons  and  other  Town 
Guilds,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Fire  Brigade. 
All  about  it  are  the  stalls  of  a  nondescript  market. 
Crockery  crowds  the  pavement,  rubbish  of  all 
sorts  is  piled  on  tables  or  hangs  as  a  sort  of 
curtain  from  the  awning  of  the  stalls.  An  un- 
savoury crowd  throngs  the  square,  for  this  is  on 
the  verge  of  the  Jewish  quarter.  The  streets 
starting  outwards  from  here  lead  into  a  network  of 
slums  and  alleys,  where  the  streets  are  so  narrow 
and  the  houses  so  tall  that  in  their  inevitable 
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leaning  they  have  shut  out  the  sun  and  almost 
obscured  the  sky.  The  Jewish  community  holds 
the  trade  of  diamond -cutting  and  polishing  ;  it  is 
a  community  so  rich  that  it  can  rule  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city ;  yet  down  these  narrow  streets 
are  to  be  seen  more  dirt  and  poverty  than  any- 
where else.  Here  is  carried  on  that  degrading 
trade  in  cast-off  rags  which  is  so  mysterious  and 
incomprehensible.  It  seems  incredible  that  any 
possible  use  can  be  found  for  the  broken  vessels, 
tarnished  finery,  moth-eaten  cloth,  or  the  stained 
and  greasy  tatters  that  even  beggars  would  reject, 
but  they  find  a  resting-place  on  the  pavement  of 
the  dark,  dingy  slits  which  cut  through  the 
mouldy  buildings  at  the  back  of  the  Joden  Bree 
Straat. 

The  fashionable  shopping  street  of  Amsterdam 
is  Kalver  Straat,  leading  from  the  Dam — the  great 
square  where  rise  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Nieuwe 
Kerk,  and  the  Old  Exchange — down  to  the  old 
Mint  Tower  which  stands  at  the  meeting-point 
of  many  busy  waterways.  Kalver  Straat  is  no 
straight,  wide  thoroughfare,  but  a  narrow  street 
with  the  twists  and  turns  which  betoken  authentic 
antiquity.  There  can  be  seen  to  perfection  the 
myriads  of  silver  toys  which  the  Dutch  have 
always  loved — silver  ships  with  sails  and  rigging, 
silver  cottages  with  deep  slanting  gables,  silver 
cows  and  dogs,  silver  chains,  sofas,  and  tables — 
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everything  in  the  life  of  the  people  turned  into 
some  microscopic  copy  and  exquisitely  fashioned. 
Restaurants,  old  and  famous  like  Van  Laar's,  or 
modern  and  cheap  in  the  style  of  the  American 
lunch-house,  occur  at  frequent  intervals.  Their 
windows  are  arranged  to  give  a  good  view  of  the 
street,  which  is  such  a  popular  promenade  in  the 
evening  that  no  vehicles  are  then  allowed  to  use 
it  as  a  thoroughfare. 

Near  the  Spui  end  ot  the  Kalver  Straat  is  a 
little  turning  on  the  west  leading  into  the 
Begynenhof,  around  which  lie  the  quaint  seven- 
teenth-century dwellings  of  the  Begynen  nuns. 
The  nuns  are  still  there,  though  they  no 
longer  use  the  chapel,  nor  may  they  be  buried 
in  the  old  churchyard.  They  lost  their  chapel 
when  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  invited  some 
Scottish  weavers  over  to  settle  in  their  town, 
for  the  Scots  as  usual  bargained  before  they 
came.  They  must  have  a  church  of  their  own, 
they  said,  or  they  would  not  come.  So,  just  as  the 
traders  of  Veere  had  handed  over  part  of  their 
beautiful  Collegiate  Church  to  their  Scottish 
settlers,  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  found  the 
charming  little  Begynen  Chapel,  and  gave  it  up  in 
the  same  way.  To  this  day  visitors  finding  their  way 
to  this  quiet  enclosure  shaded  by  pruned  chestnut- 
trees,  and  entering  the  tiny  white  chapel,  will  find 
the  service  conducted  in  the  English  tongue. 
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Not  far  from  the  Begynenhof  is  St.  Lucian 
Steeg,  barred  by  the  doorway  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Lucia.  Its  convent  days  are  long  past,  and  it 

now  the  home  of  the  orphan  children  of 
Amsterdam's  citizens.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  which  these  orphans  are  ;  no  group  of 
them  can  plan  an  unauthorized  expedition  to  some 
village  Kermesse  or  skating  feast,  for  no  official 
will  issue  tickets  to  any  of  them  without  a 
permit,  and  they  are  unmistakably  stamped  by  their 
parti-coloured  costumes.  One  side  of  every  child's 
dress  is  red  and  the  other  is  black.  The  boys' 
double  colouring  extends  up  to  their  peaked  caps, 
the  girls  wear  pretty  white  coiff'es  instead.  The 
city  is  proud  of  these  orphans,  and  at  all  State 
functions  they  have  a  special  place  of  honour. 
At  the  coronation  of  the  Sovereign  they  sit  in 
their  gallery  of  the  Nieuwe  Kerk,  and  no  national 
monument  is  erected  without  their  presence. 

The  centre  of  the  city's  life  is  the  Dam  ;  every 
road  seems  to  lead  to  it,  and  it  is  the  starting 
point  for  excursions  to  east  and  west  or  north 
and  south.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  city,  of  whose 
river  Amstel  it  formed  the  embankment.  It  cor- 
responds, as  it  were,  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
in  Paris,  or  to  London's  Trafalgar  Square.  The 
old  Exchange  used  to  stand  here,  fronting  the 
Palace  and  Cathedral,  but  it  was  demolished  a 
few  years  ago  to  widen  the  space,  a  huge  gloomy 
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building  being  erected  in  its  stead  a  little  further 
along  the  Damrak.  The  new  "  Beurs"  was  built  in 
imitation  of  the  old  Dutch  buildings,  but  lacks 
their  beautiful  colouring,  while  its  enormous  size 
and  stern  symmetry  suggest  a  prison  rather  than 
an  exchange.  It  gets  its  touch  of  life  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  when  the  poor  boys  of  the  city  are 
still  allowed  the  privilege  of  playing  there  for  a 
day.  The  privilege  is  a  very  old  one,  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  revolt  against  Spain,  when,  so 
the  story  runs,  some  boys  discovered  a  Spanish 
plot  to  blow  up  a  part  of  the  city,  and  by  their 
alertness  frustrated  the  enemy's  plans.  They  used 
to  play  during  the  Kermesse  week,  and  made  as 
much  noise  within  the  Exchange  as  the  revellers 
at  the  Kermesse  did  without.  The  boys'  play  still 
continues,  though  the  Kermesse  is  no  longer  what 
it  was  either  in  Amsterdam  or  elsewhere. 

The  boys  have  another  great  time  in  the  spring 
on  a  certain  Saturday  known  as  "Luilak"  (Lie- 
a-bed),  and  in  vain  do  the  authorities  try  to  put 
it  down.  With  that  disregard  of  other  people's 
feelings  so  characteristic  of  the  natural  boy,  they 
collect  up  stray  corpses  of  cats  and  dogs  from  the 
canals.  These  they  bury  for  a  few  days  and  then 
with  fiendish  alacrity  dig  them  up  for  Luilak  ! 
Avoiding  the  eye  of  the  police,  they  drag  their 
wretched  possessions  at  the  end  of  a  string 
through  the  streets  in  which  live  their  friends 
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and  neighbours.  The  march  occurs  at  about  3  or 
4>  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  air  being  enlivened 
by  the  notes  of  an  old  jingle,  in  which  are  pro- 
claimed all  the  horrors  that  await  such  as  are 
still  abed.  The  tangible  and  immediate  horror  is 
the  deposit  of  a  decayed  carcass  upon  the  door- 
step, and  many  a  hardworking  vrouw  does  with- 
out sleep  for  that  night  in  order  to  be  up  earlier 
than  the  boys  and  so  avoid  their  penetrating  gift. 
In  spite  of  police  and  authorities  the  old  custom 
still  continues.  Perhaps  there  are  fewer  cats, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  pastime  continues,  and  its 
crowning  point — to  the  boys — is  a  breakfast  of 
hot  spiced  buns. 

Just  across  the  Dam  is  the  long  and  narrow 
Warmoes  Straat  bordering  on  the  poorer  quarter, 
but  kept  within  the  hub  of  busy  life  by  the 
famous  Krasnapolski  Restaurant,  the  largest  in 
Europe.  Every  nationality  is  represented  at  its 
table — here  a  party  of  keen-eyed  Jews  discussing 
diamonds  in  quiet  undertones  at  one  table,  there 
a  group  of  fashionably  dressed  Americans  or  other 
pleasures  -  seekers  laughing  loudly  at  another. 
Every  table  has  a  background  of  palm-trees  while 
the  hundreds  of  mirrors  on  the  walls  and  columns 
double  and  quadruple  the  faces,  the  hurrying 
waiters  and  the  trees,  into  a  bewildering  maze  of 
humanity  and  vegetation. 

The  Oude  Kerk,  a  thirteenth-century  relic  with 
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very  beautiful  bells,  is  quite  near  to  this  famous 
restaurant,  and  is  popular  among  those  who  wish 
to  add  a  religious  ceremony  to  their  civil  marriage. 
Thursday  is  the  best  day  for  seeing  these  Dutch 
weddings,  as  the  fees  then  are  very  low  ;  conse- 
quently the  services  follow  each  other  as  quickly 
as  they  can  be  got  through.  The  Koster  has  to 
be  a  nimble  man  that  day,  for  the  carpets  used  in 
the  central  arena — there  is  no  altar  and  choir  as 
in  English  churches — are  of  different  prices.  A 
party  needing  the  twenty-five  guilder  carpet  may 
follow  immediately  on  one  which  only  arranged 
for  the  five  guilder  variety,  so  the  cheaper  one 
has  to  be  quickly  removed  and  the  one  of  greater 
glory  substituted  before  the  second  bride  can  give 
a  last  look  at  herself  in  the  heart-shaped  mirrors 
which  specially  adorn  her  brougham  for  the 
occasion.  The  invitation  to  friends  to  attend  the 
wedding  is  curious  :  it  consists  of  a  box  of  sweets 
and  a  bottle  of  special  wine  known  as  "Bride's 
Tears."  The  wine  at  the  feast  which  follows 
contains  tiny  grains  of  beaten  gold. 

With  such  multitudes  of  canals  as  Amsterdam 
possesses  it  sometimes  happens  that  accidents 
occur,  but  considering  that  the  children  of 
Holland  race  about  as  lawlessly  as  those  of  other 
countries  it  is  wonderful  that  more  do  not  have  to 
be  fished  out  of  the  water  and  taken  home  drip- 
ping to  an  avenging  mother.  Occasionally  a  horse 
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and  cart  stray  over  the  innocent  edge  of  the  canal, 
and  then  a  hasty  message  is  sent  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  rescue  brigade,  whence  comes  an 
elaborate  piece  of  apparatus  for  grappling  with 
both  the  situation  and  the  submerged  cart. 

Across  the  Singel,  along  the  quiet  Grachts  in 
the  old  western  quarter,  are  to  be  seen  the  narrow, 
high  gabled  houses  which  seem  to  be  the  homes 
of  old-fashioned  stateliness  and  peace.  They  are 
shaded  with  trees  in  front,  and  between  the  steps 
of  their  gables  hang  the  crane  and  pulley  by 
which  furniture  is  hoisted  up  to  the  different 
floors.  The  doors  and  staircases  of  those  dark- 
walled  houses  are  used  by  people  ;  furniture  must, 
however,  enter  through  the  painted  white 
windows. 

For  their  great  art  treasures  the  Dutch  have 
erected  an  imposing  gallery  in  the  Ryks  Museum, 
which  stands  in  unhidden  adornment  facing  the 
Stadhouders  Kade.  Figures  of  the  great  painters 
and  symbols  of  the  towns  which  nurtured  them 
embellish  the  front  of  the  building,  and  within  are 
to  be  seen  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  of  all  is  Rembrandt's  picture,  gener- 
ally known  as  the  "  Night  Watch  "—a  company  of 
gallant  arquebusiers  led  by  Captain  Franz  Ban- 
ning-Cocq  returning  from  their  practice  at  the 
target.  It  has  a  room  to  itself,  where  a  custodian 
is  constantly  altering  the  blinds  so  that  the  most 
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perfect  light  shall  fall  upon  the  priceless  treasui 
To  attempt  any  description  of  Dutch  art  ai 
pictures  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these  pages  ; 
need  only  be  said  that  in  the  Gallery  of  Honour 
in  the  Ryks  Museum  are  to  be  seen  the  finest 
works  of  all  the  great  Dutch  painters  who  arose 
so  miraculously  in  the  seventeenth  century.  So 
wonderful  are  they  that  it  would  seem  that  Holland, 
strengthened  by  torture  and  hardship  in  her 
struggle  with  Spain,  felt  the  throb  of  life  and 
freedom  in  her  veins,  and  commanded  her  millers, 
her  brewers,  and  her  glaziers  to  bring  up  painter- 
sons  instead  of  tradesmen. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE    CITY    OF    FLOWERS    AND    THE    CITY    OF    PLEASURE 

AMSTERDAM  may  be  the  capital  of  Holland,  but  it 
is  at  the  Hague  that  the  Sovereign  lives,  and  that 
the  Dutch  Parliament  is  held. 

It  is  only  a  short  journey  from  Amsterdam  to 
the  Hague  (the  Dutch  trains  are  wonderfully- 
punctual),  and  it  is  worth  while  descending  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  Haarlem  on  the  way.  Indeed,  in 
the  springtime,  a  longer  stay  is  a  delight,  for  all 
the  fields  for  miles  round  are  covered  with  flower- 
ing bulbs  of  the  gay  colours  Dutch  people 
love  so  well.  Everyone  knows  how  Holland  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  became  so 
prosperous  that  national  frugality  relaxed  into 
luxury.  It  was  said  that  the  rich  merchants 
studded  their  doors  with  gold  ;  they  at  least  filled 
their  gardens  with  tulips,  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  getting  rare  specimens.  Gradually  the  cult 
rose  to  a  passion — an  insanity.  Flowers  of  new 
colours  or  new  form  fetched  fabulous  prices; 
people  offered  thousands  of  guilders  or  acres  of 
land  for  prized  specimens,  while  other  offers  often 
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took  the  form  of  carts  of  grain,  or  cows  and 
sheep.  Then  there  began  a  regular  stock- 
exchange  traffic  ;  men  sold  bulbs  which  they  did 
not  possess  and  bought  them  from  those  who  had 
never  seen  them.  Men  were  ruined  or  enriched  in 
a  single  day,  the  traffic  became  a  scandal,  and  the 
Government  interfered.  The  Tulip  Bubble  burst, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  flowers  then  became  a 
normal  industry. 

Now  crocuses  in  every  tint,  white  narcissus, 
yellow  daffodils  and  blue  hyacinths  follow  each 
other  from  March  onwards  ;  but  it  is  the  tulip 
which  yields  most  to  the  gardener's  care  and 
gives  him  such  wonderful  results  in  brilliant 
colour  and  varied  form.  The  flowers  are  not 
grown  merely  for  love ;  the  exported  bulbs  bring 
in  the  little  trifle  of  a  million  a  year  to  the 
provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland  ! 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  wealth  derived  from 
her  flowers  that  Haarlem  has  founded  so  many 
almshouses  ;  certain  it  is  that  there  are  almost  as 
many  as  in  Amsterdam.  All  have  their  special 
privileges,  but  perhaps  the  old  ladies  at  the 
Teylershofje  have  the  most,  for  they  receive  peat, 
bread,  meat  and  butter,  with  half-a-crown  a  week 
and  a  free  doctor  thrown  in.  They  have  one  day 
of  dazzling  festivity,  too,  when  they  celebrate 
Founder's  Day  with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  currant 
loaf! 
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Most  towns  keep  up  to  some  extent  the  custom 
of  announcing  death.  The  sombre  Aanspreker, 
clad  in  black  robes  and  wearing  a  three-cornered 
hat,  goes  from  house  to  house  and  announces  the 
news  to  all  the  friends  and  relations.  His  dress 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  state  of  the 
dead,  a  white  rosette  indicating  that  a  child  has 
died,  just  as  the  white  ribbons  on  a  mourner's  hat 
do  over  here.  Once  upon  a  time  a  companion 
went  with  him  to  shed  tears  at  appropiate 
moments,  but  he  has  now  passed  away. 

Haarlem's  house  of  mourning  is  shown  by  the 
presence  of  a  "  Rouw  klopper  "  a  sort  of  muffled 
knocker  made  of  wood,  and  draped  in  black  and 
white,  with  possibly  the  family  crest  embroidered 
on  it.  The  same  kind  of  arrangement  is  used  to 
indicate  a  birth,  only  then  the  drapery  consists  of 
red  cloth  covered  with  lace.  The  "  Kraam- 
klopper,"  as  it  is  then  called,  is  left  red  under 
the  lace  if  a  son  is  born,  but  made  white  with 
paper  put  half  way  along  if  it  is  a  daughter. 
Although  the  use  of  these  quaint  symbols  is  dying 
out,  many  of  them  can  still  be  seen  in  a  walk 
through  the  city. 

Haarlem  still  claims  to  have  nurtured  the 
inventor  of  printing,  Laurence  Janszoon,  the 
"  Coster  "  or  Sacristan  of  the  church.  The  story 
goes  that  he  was  playing  in  the  woods  with  some 
children,  and  to  amuse  them  cut  some  letters 
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upon    a    wooden    branch,    that    he    dropped    the  o  B 
branch  upon  the  sand,  and  that  the  marks  they  o'| 
made  there  gave  him  the  idea  of  type  ;  in  fact,  he  1 
is  said  to  have  returned  home  at  once  and  forth-  9 
with    dipped    the    branch    into    ink.     Germany,  ro, 
however,  claims    Gutenburg   as  the   inventor   ofny 
type,  but  though  he   has   the   greater  following, 
Coster  still  has  his  believers,  and  the  case  is  by  no  £J 
means  settled. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  Haarlem's  greatest  claim  to  1 
interest  is  the  memory  of  its  famous  siege.     In  I 
the  Town    Hall  there    still  hangs  the  banner  of  9 
Kenau  Hasselaar,  who  by  her  brave  example  got  •  -i 
together   a   band    of    300   women   to   fight    the  1 
Spaniards  in  defence  of  the  city.      It  was  during  1 
this  siege  that  the   canals  were  frozen   and    the 
country  people  brought  in  supplies  to  the  city  by    ' 
sledges  ;  even  children,  under  cover  of  the  fog, 
glided  noislessly  on  their  rough  skates  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  enemy.     But  later  on  when  the     g 
ice  melted,  and  defeat  overtook  the  army  which 
was  marching  to  their  relief,  the  city  suffered  all 
the  torture  of  famine.     It  is  needless  to  repeat 
the  sickening  story  of  its  end,  but  if  anyone  has 
any  leanings  towards  Spain  let  him  go  to  Holland, 
and  especially  to  Leyden  and  Haarlem. 

The  Hague  is  a  gay  city  ;  there  are  delightful 
shops  and  arcades,  popular  squares,  busy  cafes  and 
restaurants.     It  is  a  city  where  care  and  poverty 
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have  no  place  ;  it  is  the  home  of  the  Queen.  No 
one  could  help  recognizing  Queen  Wilhelmina 
should  he  meet  her,  for  her  portrait  is  everywhere 
in  Holland.  In  the  railway-stations  of  the  most 
remote  towns  a  large  picture  of  her  will  adorn  the 
walls ;  often  the  Prince's  portrait  accompanies  it, 
and  seldom  does  her  portrait  now  appear  with- 
out the  little  princess  Juliana.  Sometimes  the 
Queen  has  found  occasion  to  wear  the  national 
dress,  and  it  is  then  the  dress  of  Friesland  which 
she  dons,  wearing  on  her  head  the  close  fitting 
gold  casque  covered  with  beautiful  lace,  from 
which  hang  dainty  golden  ornaments.  The 
people  love  their  Queen,  and  pictures  of  her  in 
her  Friesland  dress  adorn  the  walls  of  many  a 
farm,  cottage,  or  ship's  cabin. 

The  Hague  is  proud  of  its  beautiful  wood — 
the  Bosch — with  its  wonderful  alders,  oaks,  and 
beeches  ;  the  beeches  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  maze 
of  trees  can  have  been  allowed  to  grow  in  their 
natural  glory  in  this  country,  where  geometry 
seems  to  provide  the  first  law  of  Nature,  for  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  Dutchman  likes  his 
trees  in  rows,  and  his  rows  parallel ;  furthermore, 
if  any  tree  is  so  abandoned  that  it  dares  to  put 
out  a  branch  in  defiance  of  the  ordered  symmetry 
that  branch  must  be  lopped  off  forthwith  !  The 
Dutchman  sees  to  it  that  every  tree  shall  not  only 
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be  half  way  between  its  neighbours,  but  shall  con- 
form in  shape  to  a  design  of  his  own,  the  design 
being  usually  Euclidian  in  style,  except  in  the 
case  of  box  or  yew,  when  it  runs  into  natural  or 
unnatural  history.  The  woods  of  the  Hague, 
however,  are  luxuriant  and  free,  with  timber 
showing  the  growth  of  centuries. 

Various  clubs  have  villas  in  the  wood,  and  their 
restaurants  are  sometimes  apt  to  beguile  the  un- 
wary who  may  be  misled  thither  in  search  of 
cooling  drinks,  to  find,  alas  !  that  they  are  for 
members  only. 

There  are  two  specially  interesting  spots  in  the 
woods. 

The  one  is  the  villa  "  Sorgh  Vliet,"  where  at  one 
time  lived  old  Jacob  Cats,  whose  book  of  homely 
poems  has  a  place  beside  the  Bible  in  every 
Dutch  household.  He  wrote  for  all — the  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar  ;  he  gave 
advice  to  all — master,  mistress,  servant — and  his 
advice,  given  with  simplicity  touched  by  wit, 
teaches  the  happiness  of  honest  work  and  living. 
He  is  perhaps  the  best  loved  poet  that  any  country 
possesses  ;  there  is  not  a  beggar  who  cannot  quote 
some  of  his  wise  sayings,  and  not  a  fireside  where 
he  is  not  read. 

The  other  is  the  Royal  Villa,  known  as  the 
Huis  ten  Bosch,  whose  frozen  lake  provides  the 
slippery  surface  whereon  the  fall  of  Princes  from 
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their  high  estate  reduces  them  to  the  level  of 
their  subjects. 

Skating  in  Holland  has  always  been  more  than  a 
mere  pastime ;  it  has  provided  the  Hollander  with 
a  quick  means  of  transit  along  his  frozen  canals 
and  rivers  from  very  early  times.  The  polished 
pieces  of  bone  which  he  used  to  tie  on  his  feet 
before  the  invention  of  steel  blades  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  some  of  the  museums.  When  the 
mercury  nestles  down  into  its  bulb  well  below 
the  freezing-point,  and  hibernates,  as  it  were,  in 
its  confined  space,  the  canals  change  their  appear- 
ance and  become  roadways  upon  which  swift 
figures  glide  noiselessly  along,  and  sledges  whizz 
from  village  to  town.  The  farmers  skate  in  with 
their  produce  to  the  markets,  and  the  milk-carts 
replace  their  wheels  with  runners,  while  whole 
families  start  out  on  visits  to  their  friends  in  town 
or  country. 

Sometimes  even  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  frozen,  and 
you  can  skim  from  Volendam  over  to  the  little 
island  of  Marken,  guided  as  you  near  it  by  the 
masts  of  its  ice-bound  ships.  A  real  track  be- 
tween the  two  is  made  by  experts  as  soon  as  the 
ice  is  safe,  but  outside  this  track  dangers  lurk, 
for  deep  holes  and  cracks  occur  here  and  there  in 
the  black  frozen  surface. 

Friesland  is  the  great  home  of  skating,  for 
practically  every  winter  some  of  her  shallower 
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meres  are  covered  with  ice,  and  some  most  beauti- 
ful sledges  can  be  seen  upon  them,  painted  as 
brightly  as  the  tjalks  which  lie  in  the  harbours, 
with  carved  and  curving  figure-heads — swans, 
dragons,  mermaids — in  front.  Sometimes  the 
boats  are  mounted  on  runners,  and,  with  sails 
to  the  wind,  skim  by  like  phantom  ships  in  a 
fairy  ocean. 

Winters  in  Holland  have  been  less  severe  in 
recent  years,  as  have  been  those  in  England,  and 
so  it  is  not  very  often  that  the  long  running 
blades  with  their  curly  points  can  carry  their 
owners  from  the  Hague  to  Amsterdam  and  back 
in  a  day ;  but  whenever  the  frost  sets  in  with 
vigour,  then  preparations  are  made  for  fairs  on  the 
ice  in  all  the  big  centres.  These  fairs  are  merely 
winter  repetitions  of  the  modified  Kermesse  ;  the 
ice  is  swept  clean,  and  on  its  crystal  surface  appear 
shows  and  merry-go-rounds,  restaurants  and  stalls. 
The  little  cakes  Poffertjes  and  Waffelen,  so 
prevalent  at  the  Kermesse,  are  now  fried  on  the 
ice ;  the  tents  producing  them  are  the  most 
popular  of  all,  and  the  sticky  pink  lemonade  which 
generally  washes  them  down  at  the  summer  fairs 
is  then  supplanted  by  a  warmer  drink.  At  night 
sleighs  and  skaters  whizz  to  and  fro  with  lanterns 
and  torches,  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  ghosts 
of  the  old  "  Sea  Beggars "  are  chasing  spectral 
Spaniards  from  the  scene  once  more. 
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The  famous  buildings  of  the  Hague  cluster 
about  a  small  sheet  of  water,  once  part  of  the 
city  moat,  and  till  recently  a  marsh,  called  the 
Vyver,  which  mellows  by  its  peaceful  reflections 
the  scenes  of  a  tempestuous  past.  The  Binnenhof 
stands  in  the  midst  of  these  buildings,  of  which 
the  most  romantic  is  the  medieval  Hall  of  the 
Knights,  capped  by  a  number  of  quaint  towers 
and  turrets.  Into  this  court,  full  of  the  memories 
of  knights  and  heroes,  on  the  one  hand,  scaffolds 
and  tortures  on  the  other,  through  one  of  the 
ancient  gates  there  rushes,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  an  electric  tram  ! — in  fact,  a  procession  of 
electric  trams,  their  wires  spoiling  the  view  and 
their  bells  disturbing  the  air. 

The  history  of  the  Dutch,  led  by  William  the 
Silent  and  his  sons,  in  their  glorious  renunciation 
of  Spain  and  her  methods,  has  two  dark  stains 
upon  it.  The  stones  of  the  Binnenhof,  if  gifted 
with  tongues,  could  tell  the  sad  story  of  both. 
It  was  in  that  gloomy  square,  in  1619,  that  the 
scaffold  was  erected  upon  which  John  van  Olden 
Barneveldt  was  beheaded,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  The  old  man,  Grand  Pensionary,  or  Prime 
Minister  of  Holland,  had  in  this  very  spot  seen 
the  ambassadors  of  Spain  at  his  feet,  had  been 
waited  on  by  the  envoys  of  mighty  sovereigns, 
and  had  received  the  deference  of  the  scholars 
of  his  land,  but  because  of  his  differences  with 
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Prince  Maurice  of  Orange  was  finally  arrested, 
thrown  into  prison,  and  condemned  to  death.  His 
life's  work  had  been  given  for  his  country,  but 
he  feared  the  ambition  of  the  Prince,  so  the 
Prince,  who  gained  most  from  the  work  of  the 
man,  sacrificed  his  gratitude  to  personal  revenge 
and  killed  the  counsellor  of  his  youth.  Tradition 
has  it  that  Maurice  watched  the  execution  from 
one  of  the  towers  ;  certain  it  is  that  the  lustre  of 
Maurice's  brilliant  career  is  stained  by  the  blood 
of  Barneveldt. 

Passing  along  the  stately  colonnade,  we  leave 
the  Binnenhof  by  one  of  its  three  gates  and  enter 
the  Buitenhof.  Just  round  the  corner  is  the 
Gevangenpoort,  where  you  can  shudder  comfort- 
ably for  half  an  hour  or  so  in  contemplation  of 
the  tortures  of  the  past.  By  narrow  twisting 
staircases  and  winding  corridors  you  walk  from 
cell  to  cell,  each  one  seeming  to  breathe  a  history 
more  repulsive  than  the  last.  Here  was  a  picture 
drawn  on  the  wall  by  a  prisoner's  own  blood; 
there  some  texts  or  verses  written  in  the  same 
ghastly  medium ;  you  see  the  stone  to  which  a 
prisoner  was  chained  while  water  fell  in  single 
drops  upon  his  head,  and  drove  him  first  to  mad- 
ness and  then  to  death.  In  contrast  to  the  torture 
of  forcible  feeding,  still  practised  in  some  European 
countries,  there  was  the  torture  of  starvation,  the 
cell  in  which  the  prisoner  was  chained  being 
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provided  with  an  added  refinement  in  the  shape 
of  a  flue  from  the  kitchen,  up  which  crept  the 
savoury  odour  of  cooking  meat.  In  one  room 
are  gathered  together  racks,  thumbscrews,  axes, 
blocks,  branding-irons — in  fact,  everything  that 
man's  wit  could  invent  in  his  Christian  endeavour 
to  mete  out  justice  to  his  brother  Christians.  It 
was  in  this  cheerful  building  that  Cornelius  de 
Witt  was  tortured  when  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  on  the  false  charge  of  having  plotted 
against  the  life  of  the  Stadtholder  William  III.  of 
Orange.  A  false  message  brought  Jean  de  Witt, 
the  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  to  his  brother's 
bedside.  An  infuriated  crowd  of  their  enemies 
burst  into  the  prison,  dragged  out  the  two  unfor- 
tunate men,  and  butchered  them  outside  the 
gate.  Cornelius  was  the  first  to  succumb.  He 
was  thrown  down  the  stairs,  trampled  underfoot 
and  beaten  to  death.  John  was  dragged  a  little 
further,  and  done  to  death  with  muskets  and 
pikes.  After  that  the  bleeding  corpses  were 
mutilated  and  torn  by  the  frenzied  ferocity  of 
that  brutal  crowd.  Thus  did  Holland  lose  two 
of  the  noblest  citizens  she  has  ever  produced,  and 
the  honour  denied  to  them  at  their  death  is 
bestowed  upon  their  resting-place  in  the  Nieuwe 
Kerk. 

The  Groote  Kerk  is  huge  and  bare,  like  other 
Dutch    Cathedrals,   and   little   houses  nestle    up 
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against  its  exterior  as  though  seeking  protection 
under  its  gaunt  and  gloomy  walls.  Within,  there 
is  no  vista  of  massive  and  receding  columns  lead- 
ing from  nave  to  chancel.  The  columns  are  there 
in  all  their  stately  simplicity,  but  high  wooden 
screens  have  cut  the  church  up  into  inartistic 
courts,  in  order  that  the  worshippers  may  be 
protected  from  draughts.  There  are  to  be  seen 
the  usual  heaps  of  "  stoofjes,"  those  little  wooden 
footstools  within  which  is  concealed  some  smoulder- 
ing charcoal ;  these  are  often  brown  and  charred 
in  places,  so  that  it  seems  a  wonder  that  such  a 
dangerous  warming  apparatus  still  continues  to 
be  used.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  interior 
of  Dutch  churches  is  not  generally  attractive ; 
they  are  usually  vast,  cold,  and  severe.  But  the 
fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  must  be  added  to  the  count 
of  Spain,  not  Holland. 

The  Hague  has  plenty  of  good  shops,  and 
among  them,  of  course,  the  usual  proportion  of 
tobacco  shops,  where  can  be  bought  cigars  of 
every  size  and  cost,  with  presumably  corresponding 
differences  in  their  flavour.  The  cigar-seller 
seems  to  take  as  much  pride  in  making  his  shop 
attractive  as  does  the  lady  who  displays  the 
"  modes."  But  his  taste  leads  him,  as  one  would 
expect,  towards  geometry,  and  he  arranges  his 
boxes  with  as  much  accuracy  in  his  patterns  as 
though  they  were  fields  in  a  newly-drained  polder. 
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It  has  been  said  that  too  much  smoking  dulls  the 
intellect,  but  no  country  has  produced  keener 
intellects  than  Holland,  and  yet  the  men  smoke 
continually.  It  is  hard  for  the  Coster  who  shows 
you  round  a  church  to  dispense  with  his  cigar, 
(which  he  seems  to  eat  as  quickly  at  one  end  as 
he  burns  at  the  other)  and  little  boys  of  five  or 
six  are  invariably  smoking  something.  It  is 
common  enough  to  see  a  little  child  not  yet  pro- 
moted beyond  socks  puffing  away  at  a  cigarette, 
while  his  mother  provides  him  with  a  metal 
matchbox  to  hang  under  his  sailor  collar. 

The  crest  of  the  city  of  the  Hague  is  the  stork, 
and  the  image  of  the  bird  can  be  seen  on  many  of 
the  public  buildings  and  monuments.  There  are 
also  some  municipal  storks  which  are  kept  at 
the  City's  expense,  and  show  a  predilection  for 
the  fish -market,  where  they  claim  many  friends 
among  the  white  -  capped  fish  -  women  from 
Scheveningen. 

Storks  are  loved  throughout  Holland ;  their 
coming  is  watched  for  with  affection  and  their 
departure  noted  with  regret.  There  are  naturally 
a  few  superstitions  connected  with  them.  If  a 
girl  hears  one  chattering  when  she  is  just  return- 
ing home,  she  will  break  something  ;  if  she  sees  it 
flying  she  will  ride  in  a  carriage ;  and  if  she  sees 
one  standing  she  will  become  a  gossip.  If  the 
birds  fly  in  a  circle  over  a  number  of  people,  let 
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them  beware,  for  one  of  them  will  soon  die ;  it  is 
as  fatal  as  sitting  down  thirteen  to  dinner ! 

A  beautiful  story  of  the  storks  is  told  by 
Guicciardini  in  his  "  Description  de  touts  les 
Pays-bas,"  a  book  printed  by  the  great  Plantin  at 
Antwerp  in  1582.  The  town  of  Delft  was  sur- 
rounded by  happy  hunting-grounds  for  the  storks, 
and  so  an  immense  number  of  their  nests  could 
be  seen  all  over  the  town,  perched  on  all  parts  of 
the  houses.  A  fire  broke  out  in  Delft  on  May  30, 
1536,  when  the  little  storks  were  young  and  not 
yet  able  to  fly.  As  the  fire  spread  all  over  the 
city,  and  the  parent  birds  watched  it  approaching 
their  nests,  they  made  every  possible  effort  to  save 
their  young.  They  tried  to  carry  them,  but  the 
fledglings  were  too  heavy.  Finally  the  devoted 
birds  settled  on  their  nests,  covering  their  little 
ones  with  outspread  wings,  and,  as  though  not 
wishing  to  survive  them,  died  with  them  among 
the  flames. 

The  stork  is  indeed  a  fitting  emblem  for  the 
royal  town  in  this  brave  country. 

In  the  Binnenhof,  surrounded  by  the  offices  of 
the  Dutch  Government,  and  in  view  of  the  Great 
Hall  where  the  Queen  opens  her  Parliament,  we 
may  well  remember  the  words  of  Thorold  Rogers 
in  his  preface  to  the  "  Story  of  Holland."*  "Hol- 
land," he  says,  "taught  modern  Europe  the  true 

*  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series  (T.  Fisher  Unwin). 
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purpose  of  civic  government.  It  taught  Europe 
nearly  everything  else.  It  was  the  pioneer  in 
navigation  and  discovery,  and  the  founder  of  intelli- 
gent commerce.  It  was  pre-eminent  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  It  had  the  most  learned  scholars.  It  was 
foremost  in  physical  research,  in  rational  medicine - 
It  instructed  statesmen  in  finance,  traders  in  bank- 
ing and  credit,  philosophers  in  the  speculative 
sciences.  For  a  long  time  that  little  storm- 
vexed  nook  of  North- Western  Europe  was  the 
University  of  the  civilized  world,  the  centre  of 
European  trade,  the  admiration,  the  envy,  the 
example  of  nations." 
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